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WHEN STRAWBERRIES ARE RIPE IN THE HUDSON VALLEY 


@Gt= strawberry cropon Orchard farm of George T. Powell of Columbia county, N Y, whose series of articles 
are being printed exclusively.in American Agriculturist, is an important one. This group of happy boys and 
girls are fresh from the field with their load of splendid berries. As the berries are grown in the young 
orchards, the packing and grading is done in the orchard under the shade of the larger trees. The pickers are paid 
I 1-2 to 2 cents per quart according to whether the variety is small or large. The berries are assorted by experts 
into No 1 and No 2 grades. A full quart in standard baskets is ziven to che purchaser. For details about methods 
see Mr Powell’s article in this issue. 
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System Spells 
Success 


A quitter ‘never gets 
started except down 


stream. For him a log 
to drift on and over the ° 
falls. 

A light-weight can 
never do anything but 
paddle a canoe with a 
pretty: girl in it on a 
backwater. For him 
stick in the mud on the 
bank. 


A fool you can never 
count on. He may dive 
over the falls in despair 
or rock the canoe, for 

‘fun, get tangled in the 
bow line- and drown in 
shallow water. 


But if you are a real 
man, or a real woman, 
young or old, there is a 
secure place for you, on 
a sincere, serious, system- 
atized sales staff that 
simply won't let you fall 
out. or fail—the sales 
staff of Tue Lapies’ 
Home Journat and 
Tue Satrurpay Even- 
ING Post. 


One man made $1950, com- 
missions, bonuses and prizes, in 
three months recently. A woman 
made $1810. Neither worked as 
hard to earn it as most men do to 
get less. 

How did they do it? System— 
sober, earnest, sincere, determined 
system. They were working with 
us on a basis of sincerity and system 
and, being a real man and a real 
woman, they just couldn't fail. 
We can’t afford to let good human 
material go to waste. We believed 
in them. We helped them. And 
they just bad to succeed. 


Write if you’ ll let us help you. 


Tue Curtis Pustisninc Company 
2920-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














Chances for 
Enterprising Men 


Do wish to get into a ¢00d, safe, relia~ 
and sommaagnasive eee ? If you have saved up alittle 
Money you get a good start in the well drilling business 
which & still ts ite infaney and offers splendid rewards to 
those i omporivge st this opportunity. We manufac- 
ble ing on the market, a ma- 

has ‘to demonstrate 
ee Write 


Star Drilling Machine Co,, Akron, Ohio 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 















A Larger Cigar Leaf Tobacco Acreage. 





Generally the acreage devoted to 
cigar leaf tobacco throughout the 
United States this year shows some in- 
crease over last season. The main 
incentive to encourage farmers in 
more extensive production is the sat- 


isfactorv manner in which the last 
crop was cleaned up by buyers. Not 


for years have stocks of cigar leaf to- 
bacco in growers’ hands been reduced 
to such meager proportions as they 
are at present. Averaging the coun- 
try through, considerably less than 5% 
of the 1905 crop remains in producers’ 
hands and it is significant that in 
many sections old tobacco of all de- 
scriptions is absolutely sold out. 

With transplanting still in progress 
throughout the most of the leading ci- 
gar leaf tobacco states, it is not possi- 
ble at this time to give definite figures 
regarding the increase in acreage. The 
enlargement is most pronounced in 
Pennsylvania and New York; to a 
somewhat lesser degree in Wisconsin, 


the New England states and Ohio. 
Many correspondents in Lancaster 
county, Pa, the main factor in the 


Keystone state crop, claim the acreage 
increase there promises to run as high 
10 to 25%. Operations in Georgia 
and Florida this year are on a some- 
what greater scale than last season. 
Normal attention is being given the 
crop in Texas. Many Wisconsin cor- 
respondents report increases ranging 
10 to 25%; others report no, or smaller 
increases. In summing up cigar leaf 
tobacco acreage prospects for ’06, it 
must be borne in mind that growers in 
many instances will not be able to put 
out the full acreage they had intended; 
this due in various localities to such 
deterrents as high priced lumber for 
increasing shed capacity, lateness of 
the season, scarcity of plants, paucity 
of labor, etc. 
PRICES CONTINUE HIGH. 

The average price received for .the 
last crop in Wisconsin proved the 
highest in some years, ranging 8 to 11 
cents per pound throughout the state. 
The season has closed with prices at 
the high notch. In many instances 
western farmers received all the way 
from two to four cents per pound 
more for their 1905 tobacco than they 
did for the preceding year. In nearly 
all other cigar producing states with 
the exception, perhaps, of New Eng- 
land, where pole sweat and a weaken- 
ing in the broad-leaf market resulted 
in some losses, the 1905 cigar leaf to- 
bacco crop brought growers consider- 
ably more money than did that of the 
preceding year. 

The average received by Ohio farm- 
ers,was 8 to 13 cents per pound against 
6 to 10 cents in 1904-5. Ohio growers. 
are paying more, attention to seed leaf 
this season, this type recording consid- 
erable acreage extension. The average 
price received by Empire state grow- 
ers in 1905-6 was 7 to 12 cents against 
4 to 8 cents the preceding season. In 
many parts of Oswego, Onondaga, 
Cayuga, Chemung, Steuben and Wayne 
counties, N Y, there will be a sharp 
acreage enlargement this year. The 
Pennsylvania crop of 1905-6 realized 
9 to 16-cents per pound against 6 to 
14 cents in 1904-5. Pennsylvania 
growers hold not over 1 to 2% of the 
1905 crop. 

It is interesting to note that in many 
sections contracts for ungrown ’06 to- 
bacco are now being signed. In Darke 
county, Ohio, many deals for new leaf 
are being negotiated at 8 to 10 cents 
per pound and there is some contract- 
ing in parts of the Empire state at 6 
to 8 cents. In Pennsylvania several 
growers have turned down offers of 
13 cents-through for new tobacco. The 
1906 Georgia and Florida crop of tent 
grown leaf has been signed largely 
at 50 to 60 cents per pound and to- 
bacco raised in the open at 20 to 22 
cents, 

—_——_<.____——_ 
“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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A Contest for Experienced Farmers: 





Can you point out a weak point in 
any advertisement in this journal? 
What information, facts or descrip- 
tions about the articles are omitted, 
which, in your judgment, should be 
included?. For instance, what are the 
important things which you want to 
know about a cream separator, the 
low-down wagon, or any farm tool? 
In brief, mention all the defects which 
you believe keep the advertisement of 
farm supplies from being clear and 
complete. For the best letter answer- 
ing this question mailed on or before 
June 18, we will give a first prize’ of 
any $2 book selected from Orange 
Judd Co’s eatalog, two prizes each of 
$1.50 worth of books and three prizes 
ef any of our dollar books. 3rief 
catalog of our agricultural books will 
be sent free upon request. 

The object of this little contest is 
to see if you can offer suggestions that 


may be of value to our friends and 
yours, the advertisers in this periodi- 
cal. You may hit on an idea that 


they will be willing to pay you for, in 
cash or goods, We also want more 
farmers to consult the catalog issued 
by our book department, for almost 
every farmer will be immensely helped 
by rightly using the up-to-date and 
practical information set forth in our 
modern books upon agricultural topics. 


Book ‘Reviews. . 


TEN ACRES ENoOUGH—Is a record of 
practical experience in a’ splendid 
book, with an introduction by Prof 
Isaac P. Roberts, formerly dean of 
the college of agriculture of Cornell 
university, author of “Fertility of 
the Land,” “The Horse,” etc, 12mo, 
225 pp, cl. Orange Judd Co, New 
York, $1.00 net. 

In his appreciative introduction to 
this new edition, Prof Roberts says: 
“What Jethro Tull did to improve the 
tillage, the author of “Ten Acres 
Enough” did to prove that intensified 
agriculture on small areas could be 
made not only to support a family, 
but to yield a handsome profit, and 








health, freedom and happiness as 
well.” 
A practical man, who had suffered 


in mind and in pocket from financial 
crises, decided to give up the struggle 
of business in the city and settle with 
his family on a farm. Untrained in 
the profession of agriculture, but im- 
bued with a natural love for it, he 
demonstrated that ten acres, properly 
cultivated and planted with fruits, 
were sufficient to sustain his entire 
family and something mere. Indeed, 
he went further.and proved that ten 
acres with intelligent work and ma- 
nure concentrated upon them, are 
worth more than a large farm in- 
differently cultivated. 

He had such marked success, he de- 
cided to tell how he did it in a book. 
The telling makes exeeptionally in- 
teresting, valuable and instructive 
reading. The author writes in a 
happy, optimistic and human vein; 
and even the statistical portions of 
his narrative hold the reader’s atten- 
tion with a desire to know how he is 
coming out. Interwoven with the 
story of his progress, is valuable and 
practical infermation on how to plant 
and cultivate the smaller fruits with 
an eye constantly to that wise econ- 
omy which brings the greatest profits. 





Summer Feed for Dairy Cows—i 
have been using Schumacher’s Stock 
Feed since early last fall. I bought 
some to help put my cows in good 
condition when I took them off the 
grass, and found that they liked it so 
well that I have used it ever since. 
I feed it in connection with silage, 
and the cows cannot get enough of 
the mixture. The milk flow has been 
greatly increased and the animals are 
in fine condition. I shall continue 
using this feed daily through the sum- 
mer, as it pays me well, because the 
cows seem to like it at all times. It 
has proved cheaper in the long run 
than any other purchased feed, be- 
cause the cows do not grow tired of it 
and it contains just the nutrients nec- 
essary for milk production.—[A, W. 
Hurst, Holmes Co, O. 








JOTTINGS FROM) 
1 THE FARMERS ¢ 


= 
Cattle,, by walking about, destroy 








almost as much grass as they 

A few years ago, my hillside bee 
losing its grass. So I plowed it ' 
and gave it a coat of manure i 
raised tobacco on it for a few 


I then seeded it in September to 
ver and timothy, putting on 
quarts of each to the 
had a better stand. It came up as 
thick as hair on a dog and mad ’ 
splendid crop of hay the follo 
summer. I gave it a top dressing 
about 150 pounds phosphate whe; 
was sown. It now gives me a 
did crop of grass.—-[B. Ezra Her, 
Lancaster County. Pa. 


acre, | 


The article entitled “The develop. 


ment of a large dairy farm” in Ame; 
ican Agriculturist, April 28, 1906, giy. 
ing the experiences of Hora L. 
Bronson of Cortland, N Y, suits my 
case exactly. It is one of the most 
commonsense articles I hay: 


read. I shall look forward with my h 
interest to succeeding articles giving 
all the details as to how Mr Bronson 
manages every department of his 
farm. A series of practical articles 
like this is worth many times the 


price of the paper.—[Charles G. Hey]. 


man, Lycoming County, Pa. 
I have an 80-acre farm, 8 f 
which is black, oak and walnut soil. 


I am engaging in a-system of drain- 
age which I have all reasons ye~ 
lieve will amply repay me for th: 
expenditure. I have arranged a f 
plat, upon which is found every a 
age way upon the farm. Th: 

soil is being drained every 3 . 
apart, the black land every 6 rods. | 
have an independent outlet. I believe 
in drainage as a prerequisite to crop 
success. [C. McKee, Preble County, 0. 


Wanted, Your Name and Address— 
We want every reader of the Agri- 
eulturist to cut out and mail at 
the coupon in Mr Thiery’s adv in this 
issue. He is the well known piano 
and organ man of Milwaukee, Wis, 
and has a very attractive buying plan 
by which you can obtain either « 
of these instruments upon the most 
favorabie terms. If you will read 
through his adv in this number, and 
mail the coupon at once, Mr Thiery 
will be only too glad to write you im 
mediately, setting forth his proposi- 
tion. You will actually. be surprised 
to learn that, although he is located 
in Mitwaukee, he is in a position to 
quote you lower prices on equally 
good or better pianos and organs, 
than dealers in“your own town. He 
has placed thousands of pianos and 
organs in farm homes throughout the 
western states. Hundreds of the read- 
ers of our western edition have pur- 
chased one of these instruments from 
him, and we have yet to hear of a sin- 
gle complaint. He is thoroughly reli- 
able. and absolutely guarantees satis- 
faction. You will find that you ill 
Save a big margin of profit if you 
write him to-day and take up his p! 
to'say nothing of getting an instru- 
ment that will fully come up to your 
ideas of what it should be. Write him. 


How to Kill Lice—Poultrymen who 
have used the new lice killer, known 
as the Lightning lice killing machine, 
say it is one of the most effecti 
methods that can be used for gett 
rid of lice. It does the work bet 
and more thoroughly than ot! 
methods, is less expensive and gives 
splendid results. This is just the kind 
of a machine that hundreds of our 
readers have been looking for. Look 
up at once the adv of the Des Moines 
Incubator company in this issue, 
write them to send you full particulars. 
The Lightning live killing machine }s 
sold with the understanding that it 
will give you perfect satisfaction, or 
your money will be refunded, 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—W ashington 








SEASONABLE HINTS ABOUT STRAWBERRIES 


PICKING STRAWBERRIES PROPERLY—RATES PAID 
PER QUART—CAREFUL GRADING AND PACKING— 
THE VALUE OF FULL MEASURE—TREATMENT OF 
BED AFTER HARVEST—COST PER QUART OF PRO- 
DUCING STRAWBERRIES—UNIQUE SYSTEM OF 
KEEPING INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS OUTLINED— 
RECORD OF SOME HEAVY YIELDS—TWO SYSTEMS 
OF CULTURE TESTED—RECOMMENDATIONS OF A 
GENERAL CHARACTER. 

This is the eighth of the series of articles by 
George T. Powell, embodying his experiences 
in practical fruit growing. Other articles here- 
tofore printed are: 1, Improving the soil on 
the farm, November 4, 1905; 2, Establishing an 
apple orchard, November 25, 1905; 3, Grading 
and packing select fruit, December 16, 1905, 4, 
planting the apple orchard, February 3, 1906; 5, 
Cherries for home and market, February 24, 
1906; 6, Modern methods in spraying, March 10, 
1906; 7, Currants as a profitable farm crop, April 
28, 1906. There are others to follow, including 
one on suggestions for planting and managing 
the strawberry field.—[Editor. 

In picking strawberries, put but one picker 
on a row, and hold him responsible for clean 
picking and careful handling. I employ women, 
boys and girls to good advantage. The field 
illustration, reproduced herewith, shows the 
pickers at work, with the superintendent in 
charge. For large berries, such as Sample, 
Glen Mary and William Belt, 1% cents per quart 
are paid for picking; for the smaller varieties, 
2 cents. The berries are assorted into No 1 and 
No 2 grades. Last season I sold at an average 
of 14 cents for No 1 and 9 cents for No 2. 

As the berries are grown mainly in my young 
orchards, the packing is ‘done in the field, under 
the shade of trees. Under no circumstances, 
would I use a short measure basket. Consum- 
ers buy berries by the quart and expect they 
are getting honest measure. To pack and sell 
berries in a short basket, or box, is nothing less 
than a fraud, the perpetrators of 
which should be punished by se- 
vere penalties. The grower 
should. be strictly honest in the 
measure or weight given in his 
products. This is the right of the 
buyer or consumer. A yard of 
cloth contains 36 inches; any- 
thing less, sold to a customer, 
is a wrong. There are too many 
short barrels and short quarts 
used in fruit packing. Fruit 
growers should refuse to usethem. 

After the fruit is picked, if 
the plants are to be carried over 
to another season, cut the old 
foliage with a mowing machine. 
This should be raked up and 
burned. The ground should be 
plowed close to the plants, and 





fertilizer applied liberally to 
force out new runners. This 
treatment will make strong 
plants for a second crop. If ob- 


tainable, coarse manure should 
be spread over the plants for 
winter protection as soon as the 
ground becomes frozen. When 
the freezing weather is past, this 
manure should be raked off, and 








March, a year ago. 
having been purchased from one of the best Illinois stock farms. 
believes farmers can considerably improve their herds by keeping pure-bred 
animals from good strains. 


‘Trade Mark Registered 


For Week Ending June 9, 1906, 


left between the rows to serve as a mulch. It 
also helps keep the berries clean. 

It will cost from 4 to 6 cents a quart to grow 
strawberries. It varies, however, with the 
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PICKING HUDSON VALLEY STRAWBERRIES. 
amount of labor and fertilizer used. With a 
full yield of high-grade berries, put in the mar- 
ket in good condition, in new, full-sized bas- 
kets, net profits of from $150 to. $400 per acre 
may be realized. 

The picture used as a frontispiece, showing 
the group of pickers, represents a jolly crowd, 
which earns from 50 cents to $2.50 each per day. 
Many are the plans here discussed in the field 
for spending the money for necessary things, 
from jackknives to suits of clothes. Pickers’ 
accounts are upon tickets or cards. The amounts 
are punched as the berries are brought in, the 
ticket when punched full, representing $1.50. 
With this system, the accounts are quickly set- 
tled by counting the tickets of each picker. 
There is no opportunity for questions of differ- 
ence to arise, as to the number of quarts that 
have been picked. With the steady increase of 
population, and by a wise distribution of the 
crop at its hight,all good strawberries that can be 





THE HEAD OF A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER'S BUSINESS HERD 


The splendid Holstein bull, shown above, stands at the head of the 
herd on Honeybrook stock farm in Chester county, Pa, and belongs to P. H. 
Emery. The animal shown, weighed 1000 pounds when a year old and 
balanced the scales at 1800 pounds at the time the picture was taken in 





This animal comes from a line of good stock, his dam 








Number 23 


produced, will be readily consumed at prices that 
will always be remunerative to careful growers. 
A PHENOMENAL FRUIT SET. 

An acre of strawberries at Orchard farm in 
hills, under high culture, was estimated by a 
number of experts to have fruit set sufficient 
to make 18,000 quarts. With an unprecedented 
drouth, continuing from the time the plants 
were in bloom until the fruit was picked, the 
acre did yield 8000 quarts of high-grade berries: 
If the matted row is adopted, but four runners 
from a plant should be allowed to grow, all others 
being treated as weeds and kept closely cut. 

Having tested both the hill and matted row 
systems during this record year, I found that 
a man could cut the runners and hoe out the 
weeds from the rows of hills in half the time 
required upon the matted rows, after the four 
extra plants were established. If both are kept 
entirely free from runners and weeds, the cost 
of labor on an acre of plants will be in favor 
of the hills. 

The recommendation of varieties is difficult, 
as conditions of soil and climate vary so widely. 
The best advice thatemay be given upon this 
point, is to plant experimentally a plot with 15 
or 20 varieties. Select, from those that do the 
best, one early, one medium and ene late variety 
to cover a long season. 


PECULIAR DISEASE AMONG SHEEP 


Several herds of sheep on Long Island, N Y, 
have been practically wiped out of existence 
with what Dr Moore of the state agricultural 
department at Albany characterizes as the 
“nodular disease.” One of American Agricul- 
turist’s regular readers called at our office last 
week, seeking information on this subject. He 
said his sheep were dying. He was much 
alarmed, as one of his neighbors 
had lost an entire flock. 

In all probabilty the life his- 
tory of the nodular worm is very 
similar to the twisted wireworm, 
which occurs in the stomach of 
the sheep. This latter is often 
the chief cause of the trouble 
that is frequently blamed upon 
the nodular worm. This, per- 
haps, is due to the presence of 
the nodules in the stomach, and 
the fact that the stomach worm 
is overlooked. Dr A. D. Melvin, 
chief of the bureau of animal 
industry at Washington, is of 
the opinion that the effects of 
the nodular worm upon sheep 
are, in reality, usually much less 
important than the appearance 
of the nodules would. seem to 
indicate. This may be considered 
fortunate, as there is no known 
practical and successful way of 
treating sheep affected with the 
nodular disease. Experiments 
are being conducted by the Unit- 
ed States department of agricul- 
ture along these lines. 

The high degree of resistance 





Mr Emery’ 
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to freezing exhibited by the embryo shows that 
the cold of winter cannot be depended upon to 
free a pasture of infection from twisted wire- 
worms. The length of time necessary for the em- 
‘bryos to die of starvation is not known. It seems 
safe to conclude that thorough burning of a pas- 
ture, the value of which as a preventive measure 
has been repeatedly demonstrated by practical 
experience, will serve as an adequate means of 
disinfection. The tendency of the embryo worms 
to migrate upward renders it almost certain 
that, under ordinary conditions, few of them 
will be present at a sufficient depth below the 
surface of the soil to escape death from the heat 
of burning grass. 

A few animals harboring worms would imme- 
diately reinfect the pastures, and the healthy 
ones of the flock would soon suffer also. While 
treatment with vermifuges, though expensive 
and difficult to carry out on a large scale, is 
more or less effective in improving the condi- 
tion of animals suffering with roundworms, it 
cannot be trusted to remove all of the worms. 
The position to rid a flock of parasites, by 
means of vermifuges so completely that when 
placed upon a clean pasture the animals will 
thereafter remain free from parasitic diseases, 
may be dismissed as practically impossible. 

The problem may, however, be approached 
from another side. The prospects seem fairly 
good that with a little care exercised in the 
proper directions lambs may be raised free from 
parasites, at least of the twisted wireworm, 
and thus-furnish clean stock to be placed upon 
clean pastures. It should be noted here that 
Dr Dalrymple, of Louisiana, has devoted con- 
siderable time to this solution of the problem. 
He has met with ‘some success, in the case of 
the nodular disease especially, notwithstanding 
the fact that he has been necessarily handi- 
capped on account of the small amount of defi- 
nite knowledge which was available concerning 
the life histories of the forms with which he 
was working. 


RAISING A BIG CORN CROP 


A. B. FERNALD, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 

The Jand is a clay loam, considerably stony 
and some rocks. It had been in corn four years 
before, was seeded down for hay with oats 
and mowed three years. I cut about one ton 
of hay per acre from it the last time it was 
mowed. I applied a good coat of barn manure, 
cow and horse mixed, and plowed it under. Har- 
rowed it thoroughly, marked and cross marked 
it with a marker set 3% feet apart. 

Planted the corn with the ordinary hand 
planter, set for four or five seeds to the hill, 
about May 106 or 12. The next day put a handful 
of hen manure mixed with sand and 300 pounds 
corn fertilizer, said to contain ammonia 2%, 
phosphoric acid 8%, potash 4%, on each hill. 
The amount of hen manure was what I got 
from 75 hens. 

The corn was cultivated three times. I could 
not keep the weeds down. It was the worst 
season for weeds I had ever seen. The field 
was a jungle of weeds at cutting time. The 
season was cold and wet. Not the usual amount 
of heat and sunshine, so the corn did not 
ripen and mature as early as it should. 

When the freeze of September 21 and 22 came, 
the corn looked as green in stalk and leaf as 
it did the middle of August. It looked bad for 
the corn crop. This was a freeze, not a frost. 
Ice formed % inch thick the first night 
and % inch the second. [I did not cut 
the corn until October 1. I thought it might 
harden up some; it turned out all right. When 


we husked it we would not get more than three 





ALL ABOUT THE -FARM 


or four bushels of pig corn from 40 or 50 shocks, 
and the grain on this would be ripe. Now, I 
give the credit to good manure and good seed. 
The soil is nothing extra. 

I don’t know what the name of the corn is. 
It is a yellow dent, 12 to 16 rows, red and some 
white cob, ears good length. We plant about 
May 10 and the corn is ready to cut between 
Septemper 1-15 in ordinary seasons, 

I save my seed each year when husking. The 
largest, ripest and best ears are saved with 
three or four husks on. The husks of two or 
more ears are tied in a knot and hung from 
the rafters of the granary, where it is dry and 
no rain, snow or dampness can reach them. 
When I plant I take the best of these ears for 
my seed. The corn has improved each year. In 
1904 the crop on four acres was 580 bushels, 
an average of 145 bushels per acre. On a good 
part of the field the yield was 150 bushels ear 
corn. 


et ee 


CORN AFTER STRAWBERRIES 


In the fruit section of Atlantic county, N J, 
corn is not a popular crop. The soil is sand 
or gravel, somewhat leachy and often dry. Corn 
requires an abundance of plant food and mois- 
ture and on these light soils is very exhausting. 
J. E, Holman, however, has given much atten- 
tion to growing corn and each year puts in six 
or seven acres. His corn land is low and has 
plenty of moisture; it is rotated in grass, straw- 
berries and corn, grass like corn being an unu- 
sual crop in his locality. 

Strawberries are picked two years. The beds 
are fertilized with 600 or 700 pounds of fertilizer 
each year, applied early in the spring. The two- 
year-old beds are not cultivated in the spring 
and the entire surface becomes covered with a 
sod of grass and strawberry plants. After pick- 
ing, usually about June 15, the land is plowed 
about 6 inches deep, broadcasted with 700 
pounds of fertilizer, costing about $28 per ton, 
harrowed until fine and marked out in rows 
about 4 feet apart each way. The land is not 
furrowed out for planting, but a man makes a 
little hole with a spade, drops the grain in it 
and covers it with the foot, doing all the work 
quickly and at one operation. 

The field is then repeatedly worked with a 
weeder until the corn is several inches high and 
then cultivated every week or ten days, as long 
as a horse can get through. Generally, it is 
hoed once, but with a careful man to cultivate 
little hoeing is needed. The variety is a hybrid 
of yellow dent, of local selection, maturing in 
about 110 days. The ears are long and large 
and the stover heavy. In ordinary seasons 75 
bushels of ears are obtained per acre, which is 
an exceptionally large crop in his section. 


VERMONT POTATO EXPERIENCE 

PROF WILLIAM STUABT OF VERMONT EXPER STA. 

With regard to spraying for the late blight 
of the potato, which is by far the more destruc- 
tive disease of this plant in New England, it 
has never seemed to me necessary to apply the 
bordeaux before July 15, at least not for the 
late crop. Earlier applications to which an 
arsenical poison is added do have some value 
as a repellant to flea beetles and other insect 
pests and may be justifiable on that ground, but 
it is hardly so for late blight, as it seldom 
causes any injury before the date mentioned. 

The number of bordeaux applications should 
be governed by the season, generally from three 
to four are sufficient if done thoroughly. Hand 
spraying conscientiously performed will always 
give more satisfactory results than power spray- 
ing on the potato crop. But in large operations 











the latter is the more feasible method of con- 
trolling the disease, as the labor of application 
is so very greatly lessened that sprayings can 
be “made more frequently, thereby obtaining 


nearly the same resultant protection. A one. 
horse compressed air power sprayer, tested a: 
the Vermont station the past season, seemed 
to me to meet the requirements more near! 
than any yet examined. 

The sprayer carries 12 nozzles and sprays 
_four rows. Most of the one-horse power 
sprayers, developing power by geared wheels 
only have one nozzle to the row and 
therefore do not cover the plant so effectually 
as with three and do not use as much mate 
rial. The machine tested applied bordeaux a: 
the rate of 175 gallons per acre> This amoun: 
was not figured out cn the fractional part of an 
acre, but on the basis of five acres. Notwith- 
standing that the machine carried 12 nozzles 
and maintained a pressure of 80 to 100 pounds, 
it did not, application for application, as effec- 
tively protect the plants from blight as han! 
spraying. It is but fair to say, however, that 
only two applications were made, which in a 
season like the past one, when blight was unu- 
sually severe, was not sufficient. 


THE ADVANTAGEOUS COWPE. 


PROF B. W. KILGORE, NORTH CAROLINA EXPER STA. 

To all farm lands the cowpea is well suited 
and is a sure producer. The germs which pro- 
duce the nodules on its roots and enable it to 
get its nitrogen from the air are present in al! 
of our cultivated soils. This is not true of the 
newer and less extensively grown legumes and 
is often the cause of failure with the first crops 
of them. No artificial inoculation is necessary 
for cowpeas. The most largely grown variety 
is the Wonderful or Unknown, which has the 
upright habit of growth. It is a heavy yielder 
of hay, one to two tons per acre, and a fair 
producer of peas. It has a marked tendency 
to go to weed and requires a longer period than 
most of the other varieties to mature its seed. 
The Whippoorwill is a smaller growing and 
quicker maturing kind. Two crops of peas of 
this variety can be obtained in a season, and 
when cut for hay as the first pods begin to turn, 
a new growth will usually put out from the 
stubble and produce a second crop of hay or 
cowpeas from one seeding. This has been done 
on one of our experiment farms during the past 
two years. There are a large number of other 
varieties. 

Cowpeas are planted in drill or sown broad- 
cast early in July on large areas after wheat 
and oats, and are then cut for hay or the peas 
allowed to mature and gathered in time for 
the land to be put in fall grain. As far as our 
farmers are able to obtain seed and have time, 
the peas are planted in corn at the late or last 
workings. This adds greatly to the produc- 
tiveness of the land, and especially for grain 
crops, which frequently follow corn and peas 
in the fall. 

We like the idea of planting the peas in corn 
rather late. In case of a dry spell, the peas are 
then not large enough to rob the corn of mois- 
ture at its critical stage of growth; and if the 
corn is cut and shocked for shredding, as it 
should be, the peas then have full possession of 
the land for one and a half and two months. 
This gives them time for splendid growth and 
makes more certain both crops. Peas are fre- 
quently the only crop of the season on land, 
and they follow trucking and other crops that 
come off in May, June and early July. They 
do not make a satisfactory growth until the 
weather is warm, and nothing is gained by 
putting them out before this comes. 




















IMPORTANT FACTORS IN CORN CULTIVATION 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF MUTILATED ROOTS—CARE- 
FUL TESTS MADE AT MANY EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS—REDUCED YIELDS ON ACCOUNT OF ROOT 
PRUNING—THE MERITS OF SHALLOW CULTIVA- 
TION—THE DAMAGING EFFECTS OF DEEP CUL- 
TURE—CAUTIONS TO BE HEEDED. 

Has any experiment station worked out the 
problem as to the real damage done to corn by 
deép cultivation? I would like to know what 
effect deep and shallow cultivation has on the 
yield of corn, other conditions being equal.— 
[George J. Dwight, Franklin County, O. 

The most complete account of the work of 
experiment stations in the country on corn cul- 
ture is by Prof Thomas F. Hunt of Cornell 
university. His book, entitled Cereals in Amer- 
ica (published by us and sent postpaid for 
$1.75), should be in the hands of every farmer. 
The following is taken from the chapter on 
corn. It answers Mr Dwight’s question. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that any mutilation 
of corn roots has an injurious effect. At the 
Illinois station pruning three to four times dur- 
ing the ordinary season on all sides 6 inches 
from the center of the hill 4 inches deep, re- 
duced the yield of grain from 10 to 32%. The 
greater percentages of decrease were during sea- 
sons of least rainfall. Pruning 3 inches deep 
one season caused a decrease of 5%. 

The Oklahoma station found during one sea- 
son no injury from running a knife 3 inches 
deep 6 inches from the hill, or 6 inches deep 22 
inches from the hill, but when the knife ran 
6 inches deep 6 or 12 inches from the hill, the 
yield was much reduced. The New York state 
station found a decrease in grain of 28% and in 
stover of 20% during a dry season, pruning 3 
inches deep 3 to 4 inches from the hill. During 
a rainy season pruning in the same manner the 
second and last time, when plants were only 
10 inches high, decreased the yield of grain 
17% and the stover 23%. 

DEEP VS SHALLOW CULTIVATION. 

While the experiments in root pruning sug- 
gest that decided injury would result from deep 
culture, they do not show what influence stir- 
ring the soil might have in counteracting such 
injuries. Sixty-one tests of deep cultivation, at 
13 stations, gave an average yield of 65 bushels 
per acre, a decrease of 13%, due to deep cul- 
tivation. 

Most of the stations have considered 1 to 2 
inches deep, shallow cultivation, and 4 or more 


HANDLING THE GRAIN CROPS 








HARVESTING AND CURING OATS IN NORWAY. 

The Kingdom of Norway, which has recently 
been added to the list of nations presents some 
interesting and peculiar features to the farmer. 
Along the coast the principal grain crop culti- 
vated is oats, and as the climate is very damp, 
the drying requires particular care. Young pine 


trees, pointed at the ends are driven in the 


ground, and to these poles the sheaves are bound 
in such a way that the air and wind pass easily 
through them. In order to secure the hay crop, 
tall trellises have to be built, and on the longi- 
tudinal poles of these the grass is hung or tied. 
In an average season it takes from eight to 12 
days to cure a crop, but in unfavorable weather 
it may require three weeks or more. The ac- 
companying picture represents two Norwegian 
oat stacks with our old reader and friend, W. B. 
Krohn, hale and vigorous at 80 years. 


inches deep, deep cultivation. In some of the 
trials where the deep cultivation was found the 
best, notably at the Wisconsin station, deep 
cultivation was only 3 inches deep. 

Studies of root growth of corn, made at the 
Illinois station, indicate that 50% more roots 
may be cut off at 4 than at 3 inches deep. While 
the evidence seems to show that the breaking 
of the roots while the plant is less than 6 
inches high, is not so serious as at later periods 
of growth, and that plowing deep at the first 
cultivation is not so injurious as at a later date, 
yet, on the other hand, evidence does not indi- 
cate any special benefit from such deep culture 
in the majority of cases. 

Doubtless something will depend uron the 
previous preparation of the seedbed. If the 
seedbed has not been properly prepared before 
planting, or if the land has become extremely 
compact from heavy rains or otherwise, a deep 
cultivation while the plants are quite small 











JUNE WORK IN A DELAWARE CORN FIELD 





Corn culture in Delaware is not attended with many difficulties. The land is level, free 
from stones and usually sandy and mellow. The picture, reproduced above, was snapped by 
American Agricuiturist’s camera on the farm of A. N. Brown in Kent county, Del, June 16, 


1905. 


tivator has five narrow teeth on each side wich a 4-inch tooth next the row. 


believes in shallow and frequent cultivation. 


J. P. Brown, a son, is on the cultivator while Richard amuses himself following. The cul- 


Mr Brown 


[5] 
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might prove beneficial, but the evidence clearly 
indicates that in the majority of cases shallow 
cultivation at all fimes will give the best re- 
sults, provided such cultivation is equally effec- 
tive in eradicating weeds. In practice, shallow 
cultivation has been found equally effective in 
destroying weeds, provided the weeds are not 
too large, in which case 
sometimes becomes neces- 


allowed -to get 
deeper cultivation 
sary. 

The injury from root pruning has generally 
been greater than injury from deep cultivation. 
This may be due to stirring the soil. During 
five years the Illinois station cultivated a plat 
2 inches deep and 4 inches deep, while on an 
adjacent plat the weeds were removed by scrap- 
ing the surface with a sharp hoe without break- 
ing the crust of the earth. The average yield 
deep, 66 bushels; shallow, 72; none, 68 
bushels. During two years on one plat, where 
weeds were allowed to grow, no corn was ob- 
tained. This experiment has been verified by 
the New Hampshire and Utah stations. No 
advantage has been found in cultivating corn 
after the plant is 3 to 4 feet high, provided it is 
free of weeds at that time; and cultivation to 
prevent subsequent growth of weeds has not 
materially increased the yield, and when cul- 
tivation was deep, has decreased it. 
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PANDLING RED CLOVER HAY 


E. H. WALKER, MICHIGAN, 


Weather conditions have a great deal to do 
with making good clover hay. If we could have 
weather to suit our crops, there would be no 
difficulty in having hay in first-class condition 
every time. I have come to the conclusion 
that the best time to cut clover is when it is 
in full bloom, with no brown heads in the field. 
Some farmers think this is too early, but I have 
found that it is best to begin at this time, since 
the crop is rarely all cut before much of it is 
too ripe. 

I find that any time between 9 and 4 o'clock 
is a good time to cut, since the dew will not 
harm it in a day of this length a good 
crop can be mown. If possible, begin quite early 
in the morning and mow until 10 o'clock if very 
warm weather, after that hour the 
clover will cure unevenly and will not come in 
in uniform and good condition. As soon after 
noon as possible I start to rake and put up 
small windrows, following as closely as possible 
with another rake, making piles the long way 
of the windrows. In these piles it stays until 
it is ready to draw to the barn. In good weather 


and 


because 


it will be ready inside of 24 hours. The 
leaves will stay on and we have prime 
hay. 


It is sometimes necessary to turn the bunches 
over, especially if it has had a slight rain, or 
if it has laid longer than one day. This takes 
but a little while and leaves the hay perfectly 
dry for hauling. If it begins heating, I !et it 
heat, for if you stir it, it will spoil more than 
it will be benefited. In ideal weather it is not 
a very hard job to make clover hay, but in a 
wet season it requires the most careful manage- 
ment in order that it may not be damaged. I 
have found salting to be a good practice to 
make the hay more palatable for the stock, but 
have never had any success in using it as a 
preservative 


Thousands of Tons of fertilizer are wasted 
annually by trying to grow new barns from 
manure thrown against barns built in the ordi- 
nary way. 
uable. 


Take care of manure. It is val- 
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FARM 


A Concrete Water Tank, 


THEODORE N. CASE, INDIANA, 


I have been asked how to build a 
water tank of concrete, with a capacity 
of 6000 gallons, resting on the ground 
and giving, when full, a head of 10 
feet. 

The cross section of the tank should 
be circular, as this form needs no cross 
tie rods to resist the bursting press- 
ure of the water and the same degree 
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GROUND PLAN OF TANK. 
of skill will build a better tank of this 
form than one of rectangular or oval 
section, and less material will be re- 
quired for this than for any other 
shape. 

The first requisite is a foundation 
of thoroughly reliable character, and 
to insure against heaving by frost it 
should start well below frost line. In 
our northern latitudes we should start 
4 feet below the surface of the ground. 


Rak 














| Instead of building a foundation from 





| those levels will 





| that point to the level of the ground 


tank there, it will 
be economy to start the tank 4 feet 
below ground, or lower still if a suit- 
able soil is not found at that depth. 
The soil must carry safely about 1000 


and starting the 


pounds per square foot. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, sand or gravel, 
or clay.will easily carry this load 


safely. 
Referring to Fig 1, it will be seen 
that the inside diameter of the tank 


| is 10 feet, the hight from the surface 


of the ground to the overflow 10 feet 
3 inches. The net capacity between 
be about 6000 gale 
lons. All the volume below the surf- 
ace of the ground will be that much 
additional over 6000 gallons, at 587% 
gallons per foot in hight. 

The concrete of which both bottom 


and wall will be composed will be 
what is termed 25% excess concrete. 
Use broken stone or gravel no 
larger than will go through a 


one-half inch ring and use a repu- 
table brand of portland cement. The 
concrete should be what is known as 
a wet mixture and will require no 
tamping to consolidate it, beyond the 
working it will receive from a spade 
used to spread it into place, after 
being poured into the form. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


Make the excavation 4 feet deep 
and 12 feet 6 inches in diameter. 
Level off the bottom of the excavation 
fairly smooth and remove all loose 
material so that the surface is the 
natural undisturbed soil. Upon this 
surface erect the tank. The bottom 
and walls are 9 inches thick. Imbed 
a 2%-inch outlet pipe, with an ell 
on it, in the concrete, forming the bot- 
tom, and place a 2%-inch brass 
mounted gate valve close to the tank, 
all as shown in Fig 1. Upon this pat 
forming the bottom, erect the circular 
wall, imbedding a 1%-inch overflow 
in the wall, setting the bottom of 
it 6 inches below the top of the tank. 
Fig 2 shows the outside form and Fig 
8 the inside form between which the 
tank wall is formed. 

The -top and bottom rings of each 
form are made of two thicknesses of 
seven-eighths inch surfaced stuff 
nailed together with joints broken. 
These rings are held apart by 2x8’s 
and with the rings constitute the 
frame. The face of the forms is of 
4x% matched flooring, relieved a lit- 
tle on one edge of the joint so as to 
leave no opening, nailed to the frame. 
Each form is parted on the opposite 





ECONOMIES 


end of a diameter and held together 
at these points by two  five-eighths 
inch bolts. In each parting of the 
inner form is a seven-eighths filling 
piece, which, when removed, allows 
the form to contract so that it can 
be readily raised to a new position as 
the wall increases in hight. Slack- 
ing the nuts on the bolts in the outer 
form allows it to expand sufficiently to 
permit it to be raised. 
BUILDING THE WALL. 


After the pat for the bottom has 
set for 48 hours, wet down the forms 
thoroughly, so they will not absorb 
water from the concrete, and set them 
in position on the bottom, having 
previously roughened the bottom with 
a pick where it is to receive the wall. 
Slush the bottom between the forms 
with a neat cement grout to insure 
a union between bottom and walls, 
and fill the space between the forms, 
to the top, with concrete. After the 
concrete has set 24 hours, slacken the 
bolts in the forms, if by that time it 
is firm enough to admit of it, and after 
raising them 2 feet, tighten the bolts 
again and block the forms so they 
cannot slip down. The forms may be 
raised by jacks or levers, or any other 
means that is available, but care must 
be exercised not to crack the concrete 
for at this age it is quite fragile. 

The top of this section of wall must 
be roughened with a pick and swept 
clean of all loose material and 
slushed with a neat cement grout just 
previous to placing more concrete. 


| Loose Pie 
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Fig3 
INSIDE FORM OF TANK. 

Thus by successive stages, with a wait 
of 24 hours between, the wall is 
raised to the top, which, when reached, 
should be troweled off smooth. After 
any section of the concrete has set 
for a day, keep it constantly wet in- 
side and outside for four weeks that 
it may set up. properly. This is a most 
essential part of the program and 
must be carefully observed. 

LATER TREATMENT. 


After the four weeks are up, the 
outside of the wall and the whole in- 























i 
FORM OF TANK. 


OUTSIDE 


terior surface should be treated as fol- 
lows: The surface should be swept 
clean of all leose material. Then a 
coat of grout of the same composi- 
tion as the mortar, only thinned with 
water, should be applied with a stiff 
brush and well worked into al! crey- 
ices. Immediately afterward all! holes 
and depressions should be filled with 
mortar of the same composition as 
that used in the concrete, and the 
surface smoothed with a wooden float, 


care being taken to use just as little 
mortar as possible. Not more than 
24 hours afterward a waterproof wash, 


described below, should be applied, 
and within 24 hours after that pl} 
a second coat... The waterproof mix- 


ture, commonly known as the alum 
and lye waterproof wash, is mixed in 
the following proportions: One pound 
concentrated lye, five pounds alum, 
two gallons water. Care must be 


taken to see that every particle is 
dissolved. 

This constitutes the stock and may 
be mixed in any quantity. To one pint 
of stock add 10 pounds of cement, 
thinning out with water until the mix- 
ture spreads easily and well with a 
Kalsomine brush, filling all the pores 

Much depends, however, upon the 
condition of the surface to be coated, 


as to dryness. If it is too dry, wet it 
down ahead of the waterproofing, the 
object being to apply the wash as thin 
as practicable without running. It 
should never be applied to walls when 
they are too warm, or when the sun 
is shining too strongly. Too rapid 
evaporation of the wash will leave 
the cement without the necessary 
moisture to set up, causing it to peel 
or crumble. It shouid never be put 
on too thick, or it will scale. After 
another 48 hours the tank may be put 
into service. Local conditions will 
govern the arrangement of the 
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SECTIONAL OUTLINE OF CONCRETE WATER TANK 

















ing, but the outlet pipe and the over- 
fow are shown below ground, so they 
will not freeze. Put a box around the 
and in the winter. pack with 
prevent freezing. 

yards of concrete will 


yalve. 
straw to 
About 16% 


pe needed to build the tank. If the 
stone, or gravel and sand contain the 
average percentage of voids, there 
will be required 87 bags of cement, 
seven yards of sand, and 15 yards of 
stone or gravel. The cost should not 


pe over $125, paying the usual prices 
for materials and labor. 
——_\.{4>__——— 
Good Way to Cure Timothy Hay. 


EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, COLUMBIA CO, N Y. 





At the risk of being called a poor 
farmer, I say boldly, that I raise and 
sell timothy hay, in fact, raise it to 
sell. I like something better for my 
own feeding. I do not consider it the 
most profitable branch of my farming, 
put on heavy clay in bottom lands, 
naturally adapted to this plant, when 
the labor question is. taken into ac- 
count, I find it a paying crop. We 
average two tons per acre, and one 
year with another, get from $9 to $10 
a ton net for it. 

By net, I mean, after deducting 75 
cents for harvesting it, $1 for pressing 
and 75 cents for putting on boat or 
cars. We have our own press and 
are within three miles of the Hudson 
river and New York Central railroad. 
I do not see why selling hay is any 
poorer farming than selling grain or 
potatoes, When we restore the fertil- 
ity, by manure or fertilizer. As I 
have some 70 odd head of cattle, as 
well as sheep and swine, I don’t stay 
awake nights fearing my land will be 
depleted in fertility. 

The meadows are held from four to 
six years, and seeded mostly without 
a grain crop. To hold the crop so 
long, means rich ground, heavy seed- 
ing, and little or no pasturing. As a 
matter of fact, I sow about one-third 
red top, which increases both the bulk 
and the weight, and does not mate- 
rially affect the price. I like to cut it 
as early in July as possible, as soon as 
the head is formed. Then we get the 
color, which makes the price. We 
mow in the morning what we can 
handle the next day, from ten to 20 
loads. 

This is raked the second day, as 
soon as the dew is off, in small wind- 
rows, By 11 o’clock the water is out 
of it. That is all I want. Then we 
run over the windrows with a loader. 
Two men stay in the field. Another 
set of two men and a boy with a horse 
or pair to hoist, stay at the barn. I 
drive the teams, and keep things 
straight and harmonious at both ends. 
Thus, with two teams, an old horse, 
three wagons, five men and a boy, in- 
cluding myself, we frequently put in 
four loads an hour. Sometimes the 
tedder is run ahead of the rake for an 
hour. Suppose it rains? Well, I 
never can stop it. If it looks threat- 
ening, we don’t mow. So we only have 
one day’s hay down ahead. It will 
color very little when green in the 
swath. If a shower comes on it, a ted- 
der will dry it quickly and cheaply. 
It is an expensive job to cock hay 
and throw it out by hand. I was 
brought up to cock all my hay, but 
for 15 years have followed the other 
plan. I make my hay for one-third 
of the former cost, and just as good, 
or better, 

io 


Value of Cowpeas as a Soil Improver. 


J. WESLEY GRIFFIN, GALLATIN CO, KY. 


For the central and southern states 
I have not seen anything the equal of 
cowpeas as a soil renovator, as a soil- 
ing crop, as a tood for swine, and 
sown in the corn for silage. We sow 
broadcast at the rate of one bushel 
per acre, when corn is about knee 
high or at time of second cultivation. 
In Kentucky the bean pods begin to 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 


turn brown about the time the corn 
begins to dent. This is the proper 
stage for cutting for the silo. The 
land used for growing cowpeas and 
corn for the silo should be level so 
the crop may be cut with a harvester. 
Cowpeas make fine hay, if cut about 
the time the bloom falls. The stubble 
turned under gives almost as good re- 
sults as where the entire crop is 
plowed under. Two crops of cowpeas 
will put a piece of land in a condition 
to grow red clover or alfalfa where 
it was impossible to get a good stand 
before. In planting a piece of land to 
cowpeas, as for all crops, it should 
be put in as fine a condition as possi- 
ble. The peas should be drilled in 
rows 30 inches apart and given clean 
cultivation till vines cover the ground. 
Drill three pecks per acre in June. 


Handling Cherry Orchards. 


CHARLES K. SCOON, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 








As soon as the ground is dry in the 
spring, we use a gang plow in our 
cherry orchard, going down 2 or 3 
inches. Care should be taken not to 
go deeper than this as the cherry roots 
are near the surface. The orchard is 
harrowed once a week, or often enough 
to keep the weeds down and a fine 
mulch on the ‘surface, until the crop 
ripens. .I then sow a cover crop or 
let grass and weeds cover the ground. 
For a fertilizer, I formerly used potash 
and phosphoric acid, wut I am con- 
vinced that my soil does not need pot- 
ash. I now use phosphoric acid only, 
at the rate ef three or four pounds 
per tree, sowed broadcast in the 
spring and harrowed in. 

Of varieties I have found Montmo- 
rency and English Morello are the 
only kinds of special value. They are 
the only kinds I grow to any extent. 
Montmorency ripens about July 6 
and the other variety about ten days 
later. Some of my larger trees have 
yielded 150 pounds, but half of this 
amount is considered a good crop. 
The average price paid by the preserv- 
ing companies, fruit-juice factories, 
etc, is 5 cents per pound. In the open 
market we usually sell in eight-pound 
baskets which sell usually from 40 to 


75 cents per basket. 





The Fruit Package Problems. 


G. H. NIVER, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 


The crate, box, basket or something 
that will safely protect products en 
route to market is an important ques- 
tion for fruit growers to consider, It 
is the same with horticulturists as 
with other classes of business men. In 
the scramble for cheap articles, most 
of the packages in which we pack and 
ship our wares are so poor that they 
will hardly stand transportation. The 
cost of the carrier must necessarily 
increase, or the inventive genius of 
Americans must give us something to 
pack our goods in, in place of wood. 
Metals are too heavy. Paper has been 
tried and found wanting; nothing has 
yet taken the place of wood. 

What we need, in the language of 
the railway, is the package that can 
be K D and returned to the shippers. 
This will require a stronger package, 
will make an increase in expense of 
first cost, but will be cheaper in the 
end. It will have a tendency to 
lighten the demand, which will keep 
the prices down, and be safer for 
shipment than many of our carriers 
now. The carriers are made by var- 
ious manufacturers, different in size 
and it works a loss to some and a sav- 
ing to others. To the first grower 
who has only 100 bushels to ship, it 
is a small matter, but to the one who 
ships by the thousands or carload, it 
is a matter of some financial impor- 
tance. 

We need a national package law 
compelling all manufacturers to make 
the sizes uniform. Several states have 
package laws, but they differ as te 
size. This, in my opinion, is wrong; 
all should be alike as to the shape 
and size, besides, they should be re- 
turned as are asparagus crates. The 





FIELD AND GARDEN 


crate or basket should not be too 
large, because the fruit can be car- 
ried in better condition and shown to 
better advantage when it reaches mar- 
kets. The carrier should be construct- 
ed so that the contents can be readily 
seen when opened. Then the honest 
fruit packer will get his reward, as 
the indifferent fellow cannot place 
second and third rate goods in the 
market to advantage. 
or 


Combating Tomato Rot. 


PROF A. G. GULLEY, CONNECTICUT. 





Last year our tomatoes nearly all 
were lost by a spot of decay coming 
on them when green. What was the 
matter and what the remedy?—[G. L. 
J., Connecticut. 

In reply to inquiry about the tomato 
rot would say it is a disease that at- 
tacks the fruit from half grown till 
nearly ripe. Usually it is bad on the 
very early kinds, as the conditions are 
best at that season of growth; that is, 
hot, combined with damp weather. 
The remedies are mostly preventive. 
Fist, get the vines up off the ground 
where they can get plenty of dry air. 
This alone will often do much to con- 
trol the trouble. Several sprayings at 
intervals of ten days about midsum- 
mer with bordeaux of usual strength, 
will keep the vines free from blight 
and strong to resist this disease. There 
is also some evidence that it helps to 
prevent rot. 





Money in Poultry—To secure the 
greatest profits from poultry, individ- 
uals of your flocks should be main- 
tained in the best of health. Too 
much care cannot be given to the 
physical condition of your chickens. 
You wiil find that you can make much 
more money out of your poultry, if 
you do so. Readers of this journal 
who want to know more about this 
subject, and also learn about the vir- 
tues and merits of the famous Pan-a- 
ce-a should write Dr Hess & Clark of 
Ashland, O, mentioning where you 
saw this notice, and stating that you 
desire their free illustrated booklet 
on poultry. 


Silo Filler Also Fills Pockets—The 
farmer who refuses to install labor 
saving machinery on his farm where 
feasible and advisable, is not the one 
who promises to make himself rich. 
As time, labor and money savers, the 
Smalley silo fillers stand unsurpassed. 
They are strong, durable, do an enor- 
mous amount of work and possess 
patent safety devices which eliminate 
danger from mishaps. For full details 
write the Smalley Mfg Co, Manitowoc, 
Wis. Mention this ‘ournal and they 
will send you free catalog. 





Last fall, when we were milking 
about 160 cows, we were feeding bran 
and cottonseed meal mixed, and were 
not getting the results that we should. 
A great many of our cows aborted 
from the use of the cottonseed meal, 
and I quit feeding it altogether, and 
was looking for a _ substitute. Of 
course it was something rich in pro- 
tein that I wanted. I happened to 
notice an advertisement in your paper, 
of Continental gluten feed, and after 
some investigation, decided to try a 
car of it. The car came in on Novem- 
ber 5, and we were at that time feed- 
ing the bran and _ cottonseed mixed 
with corn silage and hay. I started 
the cows on four pounds a day of the 
gluten feed with the silage and cut 
out everything else. The results were 
astonishing, the cows gained 110 gal- 
lons of milk in 11 days, and at a much 
less cost than when we were feeding 
the other feed. Since that time we 
have fed five cars of it and I will never 
be without it again, as I consider it 
the best single ration that I know of 
to-day, and being so rich in nitroge- 
nous matter, and about three-fourths 
of this being converted into liquid and 
solid excrement, it adds very much to 
the value of the manure pile. —([W. R. 
Harvey, Superintendent Filston Farms, 
Oread, Baltimore Co, Md. 
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SEND ME 


YourName 


I want the name of every 
reader of this paper who 
would like to have a 
beautiful Piano or Organ. 

Cut out the COUPON 
below and sendtome. I 
will send you most re- 
markable buying plan 
and offers that any man 
or factory ever made to 
you. I will trust you for 
THE PIANO my pay if you haven't 
and ORGAN MAN the cash to buy with. 

I will ship any piano 
or organ you select from my beautiful cata- 
logue on FREE TRIAL in your home. I 
will take it back at my expense if you don’t 
say it is the best that you ever saw or heard. 

I don't care who you are, where you live or what you 
do for a living, I will trust you for my pay. If you are 
honest, that's all I care to know about you. You don't 
need to give me any SECURITY—no GUARANTEE 
FROM THIRD PARTY—NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED, 

It will teil you all about my special buying plan—my 
unlimited guarantee—my free trial—just as soon as I get 
the coupon below. 

I supply more homes with pianos and organs than any 
other man, house or factory in the country. I will guar- 
antee to save you money—I will show you how dealing 
direct with me enables you to keep half the price of an 
instrument in your own pocket. Send me the coupon now! 


J.B. Thiery, ThePiano & OrganMan, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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somely illustrated catalogue tells and 
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shows al! about them. 


Sweetest toned instruments that monegcan buy and skilled workmen make. 


THIERY PIANOS AND ORGANS arc the finest—the'most artistic—the 






To J. B. THIERY, 
The Piano & Organ Man, Milwaukee,Wis. 
Please send to me by return mail, FREE and 
POSTPAID, full particulars of your buying plan 
and offers as advertised in American 


Agriculturist. 
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PIANO OR ORGAN 
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SILOS 


The kind that “Uncle Sam"’ \, 
uous coos Front, Air aoe Rove 
Scocinan A - "hase 
Dog Powers, 
HARDER MFG. 
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simple Sharples Tubular. 


use, and choice of a separator. 


West Chester, Pa. 
Teronto, Can. 


Count the pieces — notice the dif- 
feremee—and you'll understand why the 
one who has to do the cleaning prefers the 


There are other advantages just as much 
in favor of the Tubular. Write today for 
catalog V-106—it tells you all about the gain, 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Chicago, Hil. 


A Big Difference 


One Minute’s Washing as compsred to 
at least fifteen. Wouldn't you like to save 
at least fourteen minutes twice a day? 
One minute with a cloth and brush cleans 
the absolutely simple Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream- Separator bowl shown in the upper 
picture, It takes fifteen minutes to halfan hour 
with a cloth and something to dig out dents, 
grooves, corners and holes to clean other 
bowls—one of which is shown in lower picture. 








































SECURITY 
GALL CURE 


HORSES == ano MULES 


tT.CURES THEM ANYWAY,» 
1% HARNESS, UNDER SADDLE OR 1008 
IF MOT BOLO IN TOUR TOWN WE WiLL GAWD YOU 
SAMPLE. If you send ve 
FREE tre namee! your pesere 
in 266, S0¢ and $1.00 Cana 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 


SECURITY REMEDY Co- 


~" 











Cleveland 


Cream Separator. 


You get a fair, square deal on the only 
gh grade machine made that tis sold ata 
reasonable price. No Money 


The Easy Ranning Separators 
Becaese: 5 


The Cleveland . the only all ball-bearing 
Do you need Fin the easiest 





Don’t take ourword. Try es ET gay BH It 
won't cost you anything. 
cataiog tells you how. Wiltetorts. "Siaress 
The Cleveland Cream Seoamees Co. 
Dept. c 63 Michigan Ave., X. W, Cleveland, 





leaving the horse sound and 
particulars n 
Vest-Pocket 


FLEMING BROS., Chemicte, 
Yards, Ohleage, Til. 


y let lice 
prota? Kill the lice with the 


LIGHTNING 
Lice Killing Machine 


Quaranteed to do the work better, quicker, 
more than 


Get ones 
and A E your 4 
Tite today for 
free booklet. * 
Des Moines Ine, Co., 
39, 




















Feeding and Managing Contest Hens. 





In his report on the recent egg-lay- 
ing competition at Hawkesbury col- 
lege, Australia, D. S. Thompson, the 
manager, writes in the Daily Tele- 
graph as follows, of the feeding and 
eare: The system of feeding followed 
in previous competitions was not de- 
parted from, it being in conformity 
with the simple methods of the or- 
dinary poultry farmer. The birds 
were fed with exact regularity, which 
is part of the battle; at 7 a m, they 
were fed with bran and pollard mash, 
the proportion differing at times for 
the purpose of variation, and also ac- 
cording to the quality of the pollard, 
the finer the pollard the more bran, 
the coarser the pollard, the less bran, 
the proportion in general being one 
to two in bulk. At 10 a m, green 
stuff, mostly rape and lucern, chaffed 
and fed green. Twice per week, meat 
feeding, 12 bullocks’ livers each time, 
of about ten pounds each, and twice 
per week the mash was mixed with 
the soup from the boiled livers. The 
grain feeding was about equal in pro- 
portion of maize and wheat, which is 
again a demonstration that maize can 
be fed to give good results in egg 
production. Shell grit was always be- 
fore them, and fresh water given every 
day. 

The houses were cleaned twice a 
week, the roosts oiled occasionally 
with crude kerosene, and whitewashed 
once in the year. In the sunlit, well- 
ventilated houses no _ vitiated air 
lurked, nor was there any sign of ver- 
min. The laying boxes were bottom- 
less and placed outside the houses 
and the nests were frequently renewed 
with hay or straw and dusted with 
tebacco leaf. The result was that hen 
lice were never present. 


Good Money Record—I have 60 Sin- 
gle Comb White Leghorn hens, raised 
from those reported in American Ag- 
riculturist issue of January 13. They 
laid during the first 24 days of Feb- 
ruary 626 eggs—52 dozen. Five dozen 
of these sold at 35 cents a dozen, $1.75, 
The balance, 47 dozen, for 30 cents, 
or $14.15, making a total of. $15.90. 
The food cost for the 60 hens and a 
half dozen cocks about $4.50, leaving 
@ profit of $11.40. During January 
the same hens laid 472 eggs, which 
sold for $14.15. The food cost about 
$5.70, leaving a profit of $8.45. During 
December, 311 eggs sold for $10.37, 
at a food cost of about $5.70, leaving 
@ profit of $4.67. The receipts from 
the 60 from December 1 to February 
24 was therefore $40.42. The cost of 
feed was $15.90, leaving a profit of 
$24.52. They are very vigorous hens, 
kept in an ordinary barn with plenty 
of fresh air, amd fed a mash ence a 
day and a mixture of wheat, oats and 
corn, with plenty of fresh, clean 
water to drink. Not one has been 
sick in two years.—[{F. W. Rochelle, 
Morris Co, N J. 

To Prevent After Swarms, place the 
newly hived swarm on its original 
stand, and move the partially vacated 
hive to a new location. It is from this 
old hive that after swarms may be 
expected to issue. About the time the 
queen cells are to hatch, which ifs 
usually seven or eight days after the 
prime swarm has issued, affix an en- 
trance guard of perforated zine to 
the hive. After a few days, several 
dead queens will be found at the hive 
entrance. Then remove the entrance 
guard and you have undoubtedly re- 
maining the best queen of the lot.— 
[F. G. Herman, New Jersey. 


Unlimited Kindness always pays 
with domestic animals, including the 
dairy cow: 








Care of the Young Calf. 


The calf is quaatty taken away f 
the cow when it is three or four 
old. It is placed in a pen where 


rom 
days 


t 
cow can see and lick it, but so the 


calf cannot reach her. We feed the 
calf about five quarts of milk from 
the cow morning and evening. A |jt- 
tle later, we add refuse from the 
kftchen and some oats. When pre. 
paring 4 calf for veal we usually turn 
the cow into an inclosure mornin 
evening, thus the calf gets all the milk 
it wants. My method may not be 
popular with others, but it has seryeqg 
my purpose. [I have been keeping fiye 
head of Jersey cows for the last eight 
years. I have always sold the whole 
milk. We have usually disposed of 
most of the calves very soon, exce 


pt 


those kept for increasing the herd, 
About April 1, I begin shipping sepa- 
rated cream and usually try to raise 
some calves for veal. I shall watch 
American Agriculturist for hints on 


this subject.—[W. W. Nicol, West- 
moreiand County, Pa. 


At the Pennsylvania station, three 
calves were fed full milk containing 
an average of 4.6% fat for 161 days, 
The calves gained 1.77 pounds daily, 
requiring 8.7 pounds whole milk, one 
pound each of hay and grain for 
every pound of grewth. At the Iowa 


station, Prof Curtiss took milk from 
the college dairy herd and fed it im- 
mediately after it passed through the 
separator, at a temperature varying 
from 85 to 90 degrees. It was his object 
to determine the best grain to feed in 
connection with skim milk. Three 
lots of animals were used. One was 
fed oil meal and skim milk, another 
lot oat meal and still a third corn 
meal and flaxseed with skim milk. 
The results indicate that it is not on- 
ly unnecessary, but poor economy and 
bad practice in feeding, to use a high- 
ly nitrogenous product like oi! meal 
in combination with separator skim 
milk. In the corn belt, where there 
is plenty of corn and oats, there fs no 
necessity for purchasing a high-priced 
nitrogenous product to be used to 
supplement the skim milk ration. 
The fat of milk has too high a value 
to be used for calf feeding. Dairy 


stock of the highest quality can be 
produced by feeding skim _ milk. 
Under this system, the calf is 
allowed to draw milk from the cow 
for the first two or three days. For 
the best results, the calf should be 
weaned early. The calf should al- 
ways get the first milk of the cow. It 
is generally conceded that this is nec- 


essary for the proper clearing of the 
bowels and starting the digestive func- 
tions. In rearing a dairy calf, warm, 
full milk should be fed from a pail, 
not less than three times daily, until 
the calf is two or three weeks old. 


After this, skim milk is gradually sub- 
stituted. Care should be taken not 
to make the change too abruptly. 
From seven to 14 days should inter- 


vene between the time of change from 
the full milk to the skim milk ration. 

Oil meal converted into a jelly by 
adding boiling water is relished by 
young calves. They soon learn 
to look for. it at the bottom 
of the pail. A tablespoonful of oil 
meal is sufficient for a feed at first. 
This may be increased gradually, to 
a half pound per day, as the calf 
grows. Corn meal is an excellent and 
cheap feed to be added to milk for 
calves. To keep the calf growing reg- 
ularly, not over ten pounds full milk 
should be used at first and 15 pounds 
should be the maximum. When the 
skim milk ration is supplied, about 15 
pounds daily, until the calf is about 
five weeks old, is sufficient. Only in 
rare cases should the amount be in- 
creased beyond 24 pounds. 

Many calves are destroyed by being 
overfed with skim milk. The calves 
should be fed at least three times 
dafly until they are four or five weeks 
old. Heat the milk to blood temper- 
ature. Too large a supply of skim 
milk, infrequent and irregular feed- 
ing, milk too cold for digestion, sour 
feeding pails, etc, are the causes of 
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giving a large flow that tests 4 to 5%. 
I have some Guernseys and one Hol- 
stein. Holsteins most popular here 
with those who sell to shipping sta- 
tions; creamery dairymen have other 
stock which yield higher percentage 
of butter fat. I have a full blood reg- 
istered Dutch Belt. Cows are test- 
ed occasionally to determine worthi- 
ness. The butter fat record of the 
herd at the creamery is 5%. Yield is 
about as last year. For April I re- 
ceived 22%c a pound for butter fat 
and 10c a can for skim milk. I be- 
lieve in butter fat basis; good milk 
should bring more than poor. Farm- 
ers will not be satisfied till they can 
get more than cost and until they can 
regulate prices. Local dairy co pays 
10c for skim milk, or 80% of entire 
amount; if milk is taken, a like 
charge of 10c a can is made. Pas- 
tures generally backward; but mine 
fully as good as last year. Silage, 
hay and straw pretty well exhausted. 








BREEDING DUCKS AT HOME. 


Water privileges are given breed- Different cows are fed _ different 
ing ducks by all leading duck raisers ®mounts; there can be no fixed rule, 
of the eggs is ®Dy_more than with men. Gluten 


pecause the fertility 
considered to be thus improved. This 
picture shows the brooder house, pas- 
ture and pond of the Wolverine poul- 
try farm of Arenac county, Mich. 


$1.25, wheat middlings $1.15, spring 
bran and judicious amounts linseed, 
$1.75, and cottonseed meal, $1.60, are 
fed as principal heavy feeds. Mixed 
wheat feed costs $1. Have used 
distillers’ grains. Fresh cows $35 to 
$75.—[E. P. Munger, Susquehanna 
County, Pa. 





most of the troubles in calf feeding. 
With properly fed skim milk and 
other correct rations, calves should 
gain from 1% to two pounds per day 
for the first four months, Clover hay, 
eorn stover, silage without much corn_ 
in it, with a little straw should con- 


Water Horses Before Feeding—This 
question of watering before or after 
feeding has never been settled. A 
leading English authority states that 
horses should never be watered until 





stitute ughage. an, arie 

Ds — the roughage Bran barley after feeding, but always before, es- 
and oats are excellent for the small ecially &f the feed ia ~aie If a 
allowance of grain required. A calf P : ” os . & ‘ 


horse is very thirsty give him water 
and then wait a short time before 
feeding. . If possible, horses should al- 
ways have access to water. They will 
drink less and there is much less dan- 
ger of indigestion or cholera. If a 
horse is exhausted from over-exercise, 
the supply of cold water should be 
limited. If water is tepid, a much 
larger amount may be allowed. 


intended for a model dairy cow should 

not gain over 1% pounds a day. 
—————q_o—__—_ 

Preparing Hogs for Market. 
ROBERT HILDEBRANDE, MICHIGAN. 

At one time I tried to fatten-a lot 

of pigs by feeding them shelled corn 

after it had been cooked. This I found 





very wasteful as the grain did not 
seem to be digested. I had the same A Good Potato Sprayer—The time 
experiente in feeding whole wheat 5 


is now here when potatoes will have 
to be sprayed. It is money in the 
pocket to be provided with spraying 
devices to do the work well and 
speedily. The six-row potato sprayer 
manufactured by E. C. Brown & Co, 
Rochester, N Y, is an apparatus which 
suits most people. It is a two-wheeled 


soaked or boiled. This was largely un- 
digested and practically wasted. 

At the same time I fed another 
bunch ground wheat and corn made 
into a slop. This they ate so rapidly 
that it made many of the pigs sick. 
I then tried a bunch of pigs on wheat 


and oats ground, one part oats and cart with 100-gallon cypress tank and 
one part wheat. This I fed with agreat the mixture is applied under strong 
deal of satisfaction. In the morning pressure by means of gearing to the 
I gave them all the warm water cart wheel. The power thus costs 


they wanted to drink and in about 20 
minutes gave them wheat and oats 
ground. After that they would eat 
anything I would put in. On this all 
the pigs gained 15 pounds each in two 


nothing. If in need of anything in this 
line, it will pay to write and get the 
Brown catalog. 


A New Horse Remedy is announced 


weeks. I have fed corn and oats, one in our advertising columns, known as 
part corn and one part oats ‘ground Gray’s Tonic Preventive. This one 
with the same result I fed the whole remedy has been used for over 30 
grain, except that the growth was not years in the practice of the most 
quite so rapid. successful veterinarians in America, 


My hog house is 20x30 feet with a Wherever used it makes friends for 


partition running lengthwise. Oneach itself, and the testimonials differ only 
side are stalls 74x10 feet. Each one in the adjectives used in lauding its 
of these will hold five hogs. The floor praises. Read the announcement in 
is made of boards and is 2% feet another column. 

from the ground. It is thus always 








dry and the ventilation is excellent. 











Half the house is used as a slaughter- 


ing room and is provided with stoves, Quality in cream means 
kettles, arrangements for hanging hogs quantity in dollars. 
along one side and all the modern 


The 
Improved Frictionless 


Empi 
Cream Separator 
will get you both. 

We want to tell you why. Our cat- 


alog and dairy books are yours for 
the asking. Write for them today. 


Empire Cream Separator Co., 


conveniences. I have no trouble in 
butchering or selling my stuff when I 
want to get rid of it. 

+ Se 


Notes from the Dairy Farms. 

I prefer grade cows to pure breds, 
because I think the milk better. Hol- 
Steins are most popular here. My 
herd of 14 is headed by a pure bred 
registered bull. Milk yield is not as 
g00d as last year. Condensary prices 






































prevail and farmers do not complain. Bloomfield, N. J. Chicago, IL 
Pastures are not as good as last year. 

Roughage is low, silage gone. I feed 

a peck of mixed feed, 2-3 bran, cost- farmer 





e990 


ing $2 
iy 


The Fertilizer Every 
} and 1-3 corn meal $20, each wante to know about fertilizing. Why not send for 
a Fresh cows cost $50 to $60.— 


new Free an Wi of the 


[S. J. Titus, Chenan ry 
8, go County, N Y-. | It tells about the best Spreader, 9 styles and 6 
Most of my 20 cows are Dutch Belt | sizes—sold On Trial and On Time. sirest selling plan, 
grades, which I prefer because of the pasl ely cur own. , With catalog goes booklet, 


c. 
Value, Care and Application of Manure.”’ Write now. 
American Harrow Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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high per cent of butter fat, these cows 





EASTERN DAIRY INTERESTS 


THE HARD 
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haw, 
properly balanced. 


sg 


as well as 
Preventive is a treatment, not a daily diet. You will never be without it, once used. 
PROPOSITION is fair, a bottle costs $2.00 and if it failsto give satisfaction your mone 
Write us your horse troubles and if we fail to benefit an 


is returned. 
forfeit £100.00 and no quibbling. Atall druggists or Harness Goods 


) Bruises, Soft Bunches, Cure 
Fistula, or any unhealthy Sore quick- 


$1.00 bottle. 
—SVeing 





of year. 


farmer will find a horse feed that will furnish sustaining power, ener, 

and good life under the hardest kind of work, 

ains—corn, oats and barley—finely ground and balanced in the proper nutritive 
d”—a muscle-maker, flesh-maker, an energy-sustainin 


ons. It is a “work foo 


. Will save 20 per cent of your sees ox 
er, Ww 


Henry 


fo FREE 


rompt delivery. 


a serious loss to permit farm or work horses 
to run down in flesh, vim andenergy at this time 
It means a steady drain of earning power— 
enforced idleness—extra horse power, and expense which 
can all be overcome with proper feed. Thereis more in feed than 

reed, and the sooner the farmer realizes this, the sooner he will 
solve \many perplexing. problems in connection with his farm work. (In 


chumacher s Stock Feed 


etter, feel better, a few days test of this feed 
will prove to you that it is the feed to feed. Remember that such eminent authorities as 

Potts and others recommend a variety of grains, finely ground and 
Te your dealer does not sell it write us. 


THE AMERIGAN CEREAL CGO., GHICAGO 


Tells plainly the “WEY” of it. Shows 


WHY the U. S. Skims Cleanest 

WHY the U. S. Holds the World’s Record 
WHY the U. S. Wears the Longest 

WEY the U. S. Is Simple in Construction 

WBHY the U. S. Is Easy Running 


WHY the U. S. Is Easy to Clean, Easy to Handle 
and Perfectly Safe to Operate 
# pages of well-printed, easy reading, finely illustrated facts for the 
rmer who wants to make his cows pay the biggest profit. 
One cent brings you new Catalogue No.6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE co. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
located distributing warehouses throughout the U. 8. 

















At this time of the year the far- 
mer should look well to the kind of 
feed he feeds- his work teams. It proves 







y, vim, stamina 


because it is composed of the proper 


mse. If you want to get more work out 0 
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NIC PREVENT 
Nothing like it ever before on the market. 
coughs, colds,distemper, makes horses eat, brightens 
their coats, puts life into them and makes every ounce of food count. 
Nothing so good for run down or 
for brood mares before and after foaling, prevents abortion, rids colts 


ICINE. 
treatment curin, 


he digestive organs. 


upon receipt of price. 


THE E. E. GRAY CO., 325 Chicago Avenue, Hinsdale, Ill, 


or crac 
Book and 





Wh psoneine | Uy 


will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints: 







Boils, 
ly; pleasant to usé; does not 


Dd r under bandage or remove 
the hair, and you can work the 
horse. 
prepaid. Boo 


$2.00 r bottle, express 
7-C free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 
Cures Varicose 
Varicocele Hydrocele, 

tion. 






Strains, Bruises, stops Pain and 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 


J STARTLING LOSSES THROUGH NEGLECT 


You simply cannot afford to neglect your horses now that they are sky 
hi Care for them, they have ills the same as humans. 


a Veterinarian once you begin using GRAY’S 
IVE—the great FAMILY HORSE MED- 
A scientific 


of worms. It acts upon the circulation and upon the secretory organs 
It is nature’s greatest assistant. Understand Gray's ue 


WHILE Hi 


Bickm re’s Gall Cure prevents laying aside a good horse becat 

& is suLering from galled shoulders or back. You 

B borse and cure him quickly and surely with the old reliable 
BICKMORE’S GALL CURE 

Equally sure for all cases of c aps, bruises 

cows teats. f 

trade mark. Every horse owner can have our new illustrated Horse 

arge sample box Gall Cure for l0c to p 

Sold by dealers. Bickmore Gall Oure Co., 
























ed horses; nothing equal to it 













case we treat, we will 
ealers, or sent Express 
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speed crack, wire cut 


Guaranteed. Avoid substitutes; look for 











ay postage. Write. 
« Old Town, Maine. 














Heave ano Couce Cuns 
4 Specific for Wind and Threat 


25 years in Veterin- 
14 years on the 


GUARANTEED 






troubles. 
ary practice, 


on 


dealers or sent direct, expross prepaid. 
Send for booklet of endorsements. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


A profitable and pleasant recreation or bus- 
iness. Write for free 60 page booklet and 
sample of our Bee Paper. 


The A. 1. Root Go., Bedinz, Ohic. 
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Copyright, 1906, by Orange Judd Company. 
Trademark Registered. 
| Entered at postofice es second-class mail matter 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
Subscriptions can 


i 
| 
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paper continued after your subscription has 


notify us. 

GHANGE IN ADDRESS-When ordering @ change 
the addres, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
Mine (lf lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of cireulation, 
ete, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 


a. 
UR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 


fe allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber ¢an safely do business with the ad- 
and we agree to make good any loss which 


swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement a) and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘‘Isaw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company: 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
40 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, JUNE 9, 1906 














Looking Ahead One Week 


Subscribers will find in the June 16 number 
of American Agriculturist another article on 
Care of Ewes and Winter Lambs, in the series 
prepared by J. S. WOODWARD of western 
New York. 

To growers of clover hay the two articles 
will appeal, written for this magazine by prac- 
tical farmers, R.S. SEEDS of Pennsylvania 
and M. C. THOMAS of Ohio. Make the 
most of these when placed before you. 

That working together is worth while for- 
farmers will be shown in a special article on The 
Strength of the Co-operative M ent. The 
lessons to be learned from this record of what 
is being done in Europe should start the grange, 
the farmers’ club, the individual to careful 
thinking. Give it a second reading. 

A new story, Hugh Peck, will begin, by that 
popular writer, so weil-known by our subscrib- 
ers, WILL TEMPLER. This will stir the 
heart in old and young, and will iron out the 
wrinkles, 

Another article—but, wait and see. 














Reforms should be carried on ag- 
gressively, but with a spirit of conserv- 
atism so far as facts and good sense 
are concerned. Just now this truism 
applies to the efforts in congress to 
secure federal inspection of the pack- 
ing houses and meat products. The 
movement has much to commend it, 
and this magazine in no sense stands 
sponsor for evil practices which may 
have crept into any packing house, 
east or west. But don’t slop over; 
don’t overdo the matter, in a frenzy 
of sensationalism. Already -the pres- 
ident has seen fit to criticise a popular 


writer for going too far. No doubt 
there is a middle ground worth fol- 
lowing. A wholesome federaJ law, in 
order that domestic consumers may 
be as well protected as are the for- 
eign buyers of American meats, should 
meet with the approval of all. We 
want no “embalmed” beef nor other 
provisions unfit for food. To this the 
packers should subscribe; in fact, im- 
ply they are in perfect accord with 
the idea. Let congress shape a meas- 
ure fair to all, and furthermore so 
framed that any expense in adminis- 
tering the law may not fall wholly 
upon the producers, whose profits are 
small enough at best. 





The cigar leaf tobacco acreage this 
year bids fair to show a moderate 
increase over 1905. The situation is 
shown in detail on an earlier page, the 
report being gathered ffom returns 
from American Agriculturist’s corre- 
spondents. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that a reasonable enlargement in 
the acreage for 1906 will seriously af- 
fect the market. As shown by the re- 
turns, farmers’ holdings of old leaf 
are practically nil. Not for a long 
time have farm stocks of cigar leaf 
tobacco been reduced to such a smail 
compass. At best contracting in ad- 
vance is a risky proposition. Those 
farmers who do so this season, im- 
pelled by the temptation of good of- 
fers, Should see that they receive a 
written contract and a cash payment 
to bind the deal. 





In a press bulletin issued by the 
forest service of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, it is stated 
that the pulp mills of the United 
States use annually 3,076,000 cords of 
various soft woods for the manufac- 
ture of paper. Of this enormous total 
2,178,000 cords are spruce, and the 
fact is significant that 614,000 cords 
have been imported from Canada. This 
means, of course, that the supply in 
the United States cannot now meet 
the demand of the manufacturers. If 
that is true now, this country may 
soon be dependent on Canada for ma- 
terials to make paper. It need not be 
so. When will this country awaken 
to the necessity of protecting the 
forests? 


Now the commissioner of internal 
revenue must lay down such rules 
that denatured alcohol may not be 
so purified as to enable its use in bev- 
erages and patent medicines, And 
any legislation to remove the tax from 
beverage alcohol must be opposed at 
all hazards, It is notorious that many 
patent medicines are composed large- 
ly of alcohol, and that their manufac- 
turers want tax free alcohol, with a 
view to putting into their own pockets 
the amount of the tax. Denatured 
alcohol, tax free, for use in the arts, 
or for heat, light and power is all 
right, but let us stop right here for 
tax remission. 








The nature and quality of farm sup- 
plies vary more extensively than any 
other class of commodities. There 
are many cheap, valueless articles on 
the market sold by unreliable firms. 
Such firms are not permitted to use 
these columns, and we further protect 
our readers by our guarantee, printed 
on this page. 

—_——__ 8 

The way the United States senate 
treated the free seed humbug should 
arouse the indignation of every intelli- 
gent farmer... His authorized dele- 
gates had appeared before the sen- 
ate committee and protested against 
further appropriations for the free 
seed swindle. No representative of 
agriculture appeared in behalf of this 
ancient graft. But the committee re- 
ported the bill to the senate with this 
fraud still in it. When this paragraph 
was reached in the full senate, a grave 
and reverend senator inquired if the 
bill provided for free seeds “precisely 
as heretofore.” Upon being assured 
to that effect, the senate, without. any 
opposition whatever, agreed to the 
paragraph. But let no one deceive 


EDITORIAL 


himself into thinking that this petty 
graft has thereby received a new lease 
of life. The protest against it has 
made a greater impression this year 
than ever. The time will come when 
senators and representatives will be 
practically unanimous in reforming 
this ancient fake. 


Now that hot weather is at hand, it 
is in order once more to offer a word 
of caution about the farm separator. 
This splendid adjunct of the dairy 
farm is well established throughout 
our western states, and is accomplish- 
ing much good. But farmers must 
not forget that extreme cleanliness is 
necessary in handling a farm separa- 
tor. Creamery men and those oper- 
ating power separators long since 
found this out. One of American Ag- 
riculturist’s correspondents in the 
middle south writes us that near- 
ly every farmer in his county 
owns a hand separator, that “the 
local dealers are in danger ‘of 
being smothered in butter, and that 
the price is only 12 cents a pound.” 
This latter is all wrong. The sharp 
discount from the price of good 
creamery butter is a distinct loss to 
the farmers, which should be avoided. 
The butter trade in our large cities is 
inclined to criticise farm separator 
butter. The machines are all right. 
It is simply up to the farmer to keep 
them absolutely sweet and clean, and 
operate them intelligently. 








The congressional investigation at 
Washington in the printing office con- 
ducted by the government, has 
brought about some valuable results. 
Many of the bulletins and bound vol- 
umes published by the government 
are of little or no use for general dis- 
tribution, while many of those having 
special merit are wasted. The joint 
committee on printing has recently is- 
sued a regulation, reducing the edi- 
tions to the actual number needed to 
fill the demand for them. Some of 
the reductions are large; for instance, 
the reports of the bureau of animal 
industry are reduced from 22,000 to 
15,000; the report of the commis- 
sioner of education from 16,000 to 
8000; the statistical abstract from 10,- 
000 to 5000; the year book of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture from 470,000 to 830,000. It is 
estimated that there will be-a saving 
of about 70,000 volumes in the publi- 
cation of the congressional record. 
The saving will not fall far short of 
a million dollars a year. All this il- 
lustrates that good can be accome- 
plished when there is a willingness to 
investigate conditions and a desire to 
improve them. 


- 
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Because Patrons have’ organized a 
national bank at Tioga, Pa, the first 
of a series of grange banks, there is 
some agitation in the newspapers and 
financial press. But there are many 
national banks owned by | farmers, 
and in the middle and eastern states 
farmers dominate the directorates of 
numerous savings banks. Except for 
the going out of business .of the 
Grangers’ bank of California, due to 
changes in business methods, with 
which it. did not keep up, we do not 
recall a single bank under strictly 
farmers’ auspices that has ever failed. 
A considerable proportion of the 3000 
new banks, organized within the past 
six_years under the national law, with 
$25,000 capital or more, are owned 
in part or in whole by farmers. The 
old idea that farmers did not know 
enough to run their own banks and 
finances, was long since exploded. The 





moment a person starts a bank ac-~ 


count, no matter how small, pays his 
bills by checks and takes pride in 
swelling his- deposit little by little, 
that moment his financial education 
begins. The country needs still more 
banks, owned dnd operated by the 
common people in their own interest, 
to offer a premium on thrift and to 
make useful active money that is now 
tied up in old stockings or stowed 
away in idleness. 


Plant Enemies. 
A Valuable Remedy to Destroy Insects 


PROF M. V, SLINGERLAND, CORNELL UNjy, 





I want to know how much arsenats 
of lead to use for spraying an apple 
orchard. What is the cost of this ma. 
terial per pound and is it safer to ysa 
than paris green? Can it be used fo, 
spraying potatoes and how much for 
100 gallons bordeaux?—[C. G. Smith 
Seneca County, N Y. , 

The arsenate of lead poison is 4 
combination of the acetate of lead 
and arsenate of soda. It can be made 
at home, but I think a bettér product 
can be obtained from dealers about ay 
cheaply as one could afford to make 
it. There is a surprising difference in 
the price asked for this material, 
Some dealers charge 18*cents a pound 
in 200 pound lots, while it can be ob. 
tained for 9% cents of other manu. 
facturers. I have recently analyzeg 
three different arsenates of lead and 
they vary from 39% to 41%. to 50% of 
the arsenate of lead, the remainder 
being largely water. The better ma- 
terial was one of the lowest priced, 
Arsenate of lead at 9% cents and con- 
taining 50% of the poison is cheaper 
than paris green containing 60)” of 
arsenic and costing 10 or 12 cents 

The arsenate of lead has the advan. 
tage of sticking better to the plant 
sprayed. It can also be used much 
stronger without any danger of injur- 
ing the foliage, as is sometimes the 
case with paris green. Arsenate of 
lead is now used mostly where it is 
necessary to apply a large amount of 
poison so that the insect may be killed 


quickly or before it lays its eggs, as in 
the case of the grape root-worm bee- 
tles and of the elm-leaf beetles. For 
these-insects it is advisable to use the 
poison at the rate of four or five 


pounds in 50 galons of water or bor- 
deaux. 

For spraying potatoes, I would use 
two or three pounds arsenate of lead 
in 100 gallons, and the same would 
also apply to general orchard spray- 
ing. I find that orchardists who doa 
large amount of successful spraying 
are using paris green much stronger 
than formerly, many of them putting 


in a pound er more to each 100 gallons 
of spray. The arsenate of lead is cer- 
tainly a valuable addition to our in- 


secticidal batteries, especially where 
it is necessary to use a strong poison, 
as ‘indicated above. There is also on 
the market an arsénite of lead, but I 
have known an instance where this 
material contained enough free arsenic 
so that it seriously burned plum fo- 
liage. The analysis of the three differ- 
ent makes of arsenate of lead men- 
tioned above showed no free arsenic 
in either case. 





Controlling the San Jose Scale—I 
have had the San Jose scale in my 
orchard for the past 12 years. I have 
less of it now than I have had at any 
time during the past six years. I have 
tried most of the solutions that have 
been recommended in the past, with 
more or less success, mostly less, till 
I came to the sulphur and lime. This 
has proved a success with me, and 
unless something else should prove 
superior to it I will continue its use. 
I use 15 pounds sulphur and 20 pounds 
lime to 50 gallons water; boil from 
% to % hour. I do not find the ad- 
dition of salt of any special value and 
have not used it for some time. I 
have about 5000 trees in pears, apples, 
plums, peaches and cherries. I have 
kept the scale down, with the excep- 
tion of an old: apple orchard 50 or ) 
years old. This I am cutting down, 
as I considered it the cheapest and 
best way to get rid of it. I use a 1*:- 
horse power gasoline engine, with 10” 
pounds pressure, throwing from two 
to four streams.—[L. L. Morrell, New 
York. 


Tar-Camphor Balls are often put in 
nests, especially of sitting hens, tv 
keep away lice. 
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Tragedy at Royal Spanish Wedding. 


The marriage of King Alfonso of 
spain and Princess Victoria Eugenie, 
ysualily known as Princess Ena, of 
England has taken place at Madrid. 
The wedding was attended by great 
splk ndor and brilliant pageantry. The 
ceremony was performed by Cardinal 
San ha at the church of San Jeronimo 
San Real. Conspicuous among the 
foreign envoys present was Frederick 
Ww. Woodridge of New York, special 
envoy from the United States. 

The occasion was marred by a 
tragedy which cast a gloom upon the 
aoarytoe that followed. When the 

siding procession was proceeding 
jcona the church after the ceremony 
to the royal palace a bomb was 
thrown, missing the carriage of the 
king and queen, but killing the wheel 
horses attached to the carriage, kill- 
ing 16 people and injuring a large 
number of others. The outrage was 
the outcome of an anarchist plot. 
Many arrests followed. 

The bomb was thrown in a bouquet 
of flowers and the man who probably 
threw it escaped, but finally was cap- 
tured in a small town not far from 
Madrid. He shot down a guard and 
the: killed himself before he could 


be “oF erpowered. His name was 
Manuel Morales. 

The new Queen Victoria has been 
welcomed with hearty enthusiasm by 


the Spanish people. 





Surprise in Agricultural Building. 


There is some excitement in con- 
gress over the construction of the new 
building fer the department of agri- 
culture at Washington. Sec Wilson 


and his department are being investi- 
gated by the house committee on ap- 
propriations for alleged violation of 


la Three years ago $1,500,000 was 
appropriated for a building to house 


the agricultural department. The 
committee was astonished to learn 
that the law had been so disregarded 
th the entire appropriation has been 
used in constructing two wings, be- 
tween which it is assumed-a main 


building to’ cost-some $2,000,000 more 


will be cheerfully provided for by 
congress, 

The department engineer explained 
the situation to the house committee 
and said that Sec Wilson was respon- 
sible The secretary in turn stated 
that he got up a plan for the build- 
ing to carry out his idea of what it 
should be eventually and then simply 


built in such a way as to,use up the 
$1,500,000, leaving the two wings so 


that congress could add to them. His 
defence for planning a bigger and bet- 
ter building than congress authorized 
was that the great growth of the de- 
partment required it. 


-— 





Republicans Organize. 





The republicans are getting ready 
for the coming representative cam- 
paigns. The congressmen at Washing- 
ton got together a few weeks ago and 
reorganized the national congressional 
committee of the publican party. 


The new officers are as follows: Chair- 
man, Congressman James 8S. Sherman 
of New York; vice-chairman, Con- 


gressman James A. Tawney of_Min- 
nesota; secretary, Congressman Henry 
C. Loudenslager of New Jersey; treas- 
urer, Congressman William B. McKin- 
ley of Illinois. The congressional 
ommittee passes into the hands of an 
irely new regime, the old con- 
servatives of McKinley days, in- 
clu ling Chairman Babcock of Wiscon- 
sin and Congressmen Overstreet and 
iull have dropped out. 
—_——_—a_—_—_— 


Briefly Told. 











The Lincoln party in Pennsylvania 
has nominated an anti-boss_ state 
ticket headed by Lewis Emery, Jr, of 
McKean for governor and Rudajph 
Blankenburg of Philadelphia for lieu- 


ienant-govefnor. The platform in- 
dorses Pres Roosevelt and declares 
against bosses and for improved elec- 
tion laws, pure food and local option 
‘aws, election of United States sena- 
tors by popular yote, trolley freight 
fra Anchises, no municipal franchise 
Without approval of voters, a 2-cen 
passenger rate and other reforms. 
ihe Pennsylvania politicians have 
been scheming to get up a comprom- 


ise ticket agreeable to Penrose, Wan- 


amaker and other republicans. There 
is a broad popular movement to se- 
cure the nomination of Mayor Weaver 
of Philadelphia for governor. 





The senate committee on privileges 
and elections has reported against al- 
lowing Senator Smoot of Utah to re- 
tain his seat. It leaves the senate 
without recommendation. to decide 
whether Smoot shall be expelled or 
excluded. The members of the com- 
mittee voting against Smoot were 
Burrows, Dolliver, Pettus,: Overman, 
Bailey, Dubois and Frazier; those 
for him were, Foraker, Dillingham, 
Hopkins, Beveridge and Knox. Final 
action ‘by the senate may be post- 
poned to the next session of congress. 





The Illinois state insane asylum in 
Kankakee is again under investiga- 
tion. Very serious scandals have 
come to light there and lax methods, 
maltreatment and mismanagement are 
revealed. Speedy and sweeping re- 
forms have been ordered by Gov 
Deneen in all the state asylums and 
charitable institutions. He says that 
frequent and strict inspections by the 
state board of charities must be made. 
At Washington, D C, the government 
insane asylum is also under the cloud 
of scandals. Mismanagement and ill- 
treatment of inmates have been ex- 
posed. 





The universal postal congress of 
Rome has increased the international 
letter weight unit from a half ounce 
to an ounce, making the new rate 5 
cents for the first ounce, 3 cents for 
each additional ounce, and has thus 
reduced the rate on foreign letters by 
50%, without any possible decrease in 
postal revenues. The new rate will 
not go into effect until it has been of- 
ficially promulgated by the postoffice 
department. 





It is rumored that Witte has an- 
other scheme, that after a little show 
in the dumar to demonstrate that he 
has not been laid on the shelf, he 
wants the appointment of ambassador 
to the United States. Indeed, it is 
said that he is now seeking such ap- 
pointment. It is said that powerful 
influences are being exerted against 
him. Witte was received in America 
very cordially as peace commissioner 
last summer. Americans admire and 
on the whole, feel a good deal of con- 
fidence in the former premier. 





Ohio politicians expect to see two 
democratic presidential aspirants 
brought forward from that state. 
The radical Mayor Tom L. Johnson 
of Cleveland and the conservative 
Judson Harmon of Cincinnati, who 
was attorney general under Pres 
Cleveland. Bryan sentiment is strong 
in quite a part of Ohio and may in- 
terfere with the “favorite son” booms, 





The first of the pending railroad 
rebate trials at Kansas City resulted 
in the conviction of George L. Thomas, 
a freight broker, and his clerk, L. B. 
Taggart. They are charged with con- 
spiracy with the Burlington railroad 
to give rebates to certain shippers. 
George H. Crosby, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Burlington, was discharged 
because of lack of evidence against 
him. 





Congressman Robert Adams, Jr, of 
the 2d Pennsylvania district has com- 
mitted suicide. He had lost heavily in 
the stock market. In the absence of 
Congressman Hitt he was acting chair- 
man of the important committee on 
foreign affairs. 





Eighty fertilizer manufacturers in 
various parts of the country have 
been indicted by a federal grand jury 
at Nashville, Tenn, for alleged viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws. 





Michael Davitt, the Irish nationalist, 
is dead. All his life he struggled for 
freedom for Ireland and bitterly op- 
posed the British government. 





Evidently Pres Roosevelt is planning 
a western trip for next year about this 
season. He is accepting invitations for 
various occasions in the west. 





- fing” a of eo Alaska, has 
een destroyed by fire, causing a loss 
of $1,000,000. 7 





The reports at San Francisco show 
402 deaths in the recent earthquake 
and fire 
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Tuesday 


Until December 25th, inclusive, low rate round- 
trip homeseekers’ tickets will be sold to points on 
the Great Northern Railway in 


MINNESOTA, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, MANITOBA, AND 
THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST AT 


One Fare plus Two Dollars 


On the first and third Tuesdays of May, June, 

September, October, November and December,this 

same low rate will apply to points in 

MONTANA, IDAHO, EASTERN WASHINGTON, NORTH- 
EASTERN OREGON AND EASTERN 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Via the 


Great Northern Railway 
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backs up the claims 


BLACK, DIAMOND 
<> 
Ready Roofing 






Cleveland 


We don’t tell merely 
how nice it looks, or how 
much it weighs, or what fine 
en there is in it—we tell you 
what it does. It gives good service longer than any other 
roofing. Wecan show you photographs of Black Diamond 
roofs upwards of 15 years old and still in excellent condi- 
The one shown herewith is 18 years old. 
lieve this kind of argument will convince. 

the kind no other manufacturer can offer. 
booklet free. Address nearest office 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Black Diamond Dep’t 
New York ee Philadel ip 


We be- 
We know it is 
Sample and 


Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 
















TO 


Spokane, Wash., - - 
Nelson and Rossland, B. C, 
Kalispel, Mont., - - 


Great Falls, Mont., - 

Minot, N. D., - - 

_ Grand Forks, N. D., - 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, - 

» Aberdeen, S. D., - 
Sioux Falls, S. D., 





Helena, Butte and Anaconda, 


Condensed Schedule of Round Trip Fares. 


From 


Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Duluth 


$44.50 
44.50 
37-15 
34.50 
32.50 
16.35 
11.55 
15.25 
10.55 
9.00 


From 
Chicago. 


$56.00 
56.00 
48.65 
46.00 
44-00 
27.85 
23.05 
26.75 
21.35 
16.90 





inquire further : 
MAX BASS, 
















Gen’! Immigration Agt, 
220 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


F. I. WHITNEY, 


Through Tourist Sleeper from Chicago 


Passenger Trafiic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


Wor Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the olde> 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in daixying, in the production of 
cereal crops ani in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edze of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with che realizing sense that you are 
alway! welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Prosperous Agricultural Section. 


B. EZRA HERR, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 








Some of our former feeders have 
abandoned feeding western cattle and 
gone into the dairy business. <A cara- 
mel factory at Lancaster uses from 20 
to 30 tons of milk daily. Many farm- 
ers are supplying the demand, these 
along the line of the Pennsylvania 
railroad. Quite a brisk offer is made for 
milk for Philadelphia, consequently we 
use a great quantity of feed. It takes 
all the corn and oats we raise, besides 
thousands of bushels of western corn 
and thousands of tons of bran and 
other new feeds for special purposes. 

This county is purely an agricultural 
one, and has been in the lead of all 
the counties in the United States for 
years. It still holds the position in 
spite of all the old croakers who have 
been predicting for years that we soon 
would wear out our soil by continued 
raising of tobacco. But it is all bosh. 
They judged us because Virginia and 
other southern states wore their soils 
out. But the farmers of this goodly 
county are not of the cavalier type, 
but of the sturdy Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, who has very little time for 
sports of any kind, but devoted his 
time and attention to his business, 
laying up day by day something for 
his children and for the rainy day that 
seldom came to him. 

A trip through our county will re- 
pay the farmer who has his eyes 
open. In the western states where the 
descendants of these sturdy farmers 
have settled, there are farms in the 
same condition and prosperity follow- 
ing close behind them. Illinois, Ohio 
and Indiana have thousands of settlers 
from our county. There are no bet- 
ter citizens or farmers to be found any 
place. 

rm 
Epharta, June 1—Great drouth pre- 


vailed until May 28, when 3.68 rain 
fell. Corn coming up slow, grass 
short. Wheat fair to good. Setting 
out tobacco now in order, plants back- 
ward. Cherries will be _ plentiful. 
Drouth will cause the strawberry crop 
to be rather short. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, June 4— 


At a recent public sale the trustees 
of the late Martha C. Wentworth sold 
to Martha W. Suffern the fine 112%- 
acre farm with all modern improv- 
ments, for $70,000. Weather has been 
so dry that little corn was planted 
during May. 

Waterford, Erie Co—Corn and pota- 


toes nearly all planted. There was 
not much rain during the last of May. 
Young pigs are hard to find and high 
priced, some are asking $3 apiece. 
Potatoes 60c, eggs 15c, butter 20c, veal 
7c. Winter wheat in good condition. 
Oats doing well. The farmers are hav- 
ing poor luck with lambs. 


Brodbecks, May 28—-Wheat and rye 


look well. The dry weather will make 
a short hay crop, especially clover. 
Corn came up very irregular. Most of 
it was planted too early. The ground 
was too cold. Oats came up nice, but 
is now standing still. Pasture is not 
plentiful and short and thin. A larger 
acreage of potatoes and corn is plant- 
ed than last’year. Although frosts 
did some damage there is prospect 


of fruit. A great deal of spraying was 
done for the scale. Some trees were 
cut down. 


Springville, May 26—On the night of 
May 20 a heavy frost occurred here, 
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AMONG THE 


which did considerable damage to 
fruit. Since then the weather has 
been warm, but too dry for crops and 
pasture. Farmers are busy planting 
corn. The following prices prevail: 
Milk 2c p qt, eggs 17c p doz, butter 
20c p Ib. 


DELAWARE. 





The Agricultural College at Newark 
has one graduate, Maynard T. Griffith 
of Smyrna, in agriculture this year. 
He expects to engage in fruit culture 
after graduation. Another student, 
Charles R. Brown, the son of A, N. 
Brown of Wyoming, will complete a 
two years’ course in agriculture and 
receive a certificate for his work at 
commencement time. It is the inten- 
tion of Mr Brown to manage his 
father’s farm, Pres George A. Harter 
of the college says that they have 
had a very successful year in agricul- 
ture, despite the interruption due to 
the resignation of Prof Ford to accept 
a position at the Ohio state university. 
It is expected that the board of trus- 
tees will fill the vacancy in agriculture 
at its next meeting. 


MARYLAND. 





Federalsburg, May 28—Corn about 
all planted and is standing well, ex- 
cepting in a few cases the cutworms 
are at work. Wheat is headed out 
and the prospect seems good for a 
fair yield. Oats are very short yet, 
and the season has been too dry for 
them to make much straw. Clover 
is very short, but the prospect for 
timothy hay is very encouraging. We 
have just had a good rain and the 
farmers are busy putting out tomato 
plants, 


Easton, Talbot Co, June 4—We have 
three canneries which take sweet corn 
and tomatoes at $8 a ton each, Pros- 
pects for these are not bright, be- 
cause of frost and very dry weather. 
Frost killéd nearly half the tomato 
plants, and there will doubtless be 
a reduction of acreage, though the 
acreage contracted for was % more 
for tomatoes and for sweet corn 1-3 
less than average. There is an aver- 
age acreage of field corn and wheat. 
Dry and cold weather has retarded 
growth of corn, which looks yellow. 
Yield of wheat will probably be re- 
duced. The hay crop will be about 
one-half. Young grass, pastures and 
fruit, especially strawberries, also 
reduced, 
rain, which will help most crops. 
Farmers here are progressive; they 
feed their land and stock well and 
are looking forward to a paying crop 
year. Great fruitfulness is expected, 
in spite of drawbacks, 


Finksburg, Carroll Co, June 4—The 
seasonable weather has improved all 
growing grain and grass, although 
drouth had shortened clover which is 
heading very short. Wheat short in 
straw, but very well headed. Corn 
coming up very unevenly. A fair 
stand of potatoes is reported. Timothy 
$15 to $16 p ton, clover $12 to $14, 
rye straw $12, live poultry in demand 
with large spring chickens 25 to 30c 
each. Eggs 18 to 20c. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vernon, May 28—All winter grain 
is looking fine and the grass crop 
promises to be a good one. The rain of 
yesterday and to-day will take it 
through in good shape. Farmers have 
finished some planting. Crows are do- 
ing much damage to corn fields, also 
catching lots of young chicks, Several 
King drags are being distributed 
throughout our township, and we an- 
ticipate better roads in the near fu- 
ture. Peach growers busy cultivating 
their orchards. Onions are looking 
good, but weeds are getting a great 
start. Apples will be scarce in most 
sections. Pears, plums and peaches 
promise to be plentiful. Eggs are 17c 
p-doz at store. Butter 23@25c p Ib, 
poultry about 15c. A glib tongued 
stranger succeeded in disposing of a 
large quantity of seed corn to farm- 
ers in this section (some buying as 
much as 25 bushels) at $2 p bu. Af- 
ter selling all he could at this price, 
he sold the balance of the car load to 
Cc. T. More & Co, and they are sup- 
plying the farmers who failed to take 
advantage of the agent’s liberal? offer, 
at 75c p bu. He certainly reaped quite 


We have recently had good~ 


. 


FARMERS 


a nice profit. M. R. Brown intends 
erecting a 120-foot poultry house, and 
will keep Brown Leghorns. Michael 
Graves is also erecting several build- 
ings. E. E. Mott will build new poul- 
try houses and Cedar Crest farm con- 
templates erecting building to ac- 
commodate 400 or 500 more White 
Wyandottes and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, within the next year or two. 
They intend seeding the fields to al- 
falfa before building. They find the 
White Wyandotte the best all around 
general purpose fowl. Their Barred 
Plymouth Rocks are laying equally as 
well, and they have hens, two-year- 
olds, that weigh 11 lbs each, but there 
is more mortality among them after 
the first year, on account of their lay- 
ing on fat so readily. 


Kingston, May 31—Copious and 
protracted rains have relieved all con- 
ditions and greatly improved grain, 
wheat, rye, oats, corn and truck of 
all kinds. Asparagus crop has been 
fairly good and fair prices were re- 
ceived by the growers. Early hay 
badly damaged by the late drouth. 
Early planted potatoes in excellent 
condition. Potato buyers more plen- 
tiful than last year. Paris green 80% 
higher in price than last year. 


South Branch, Somerset Co, June 


4—Oats look very good. Corn all 
planted and up. Wheat and rye in 
head and promising large quantity of 
straw. Needed rain in late May has 
added about a ton of hay per acre to 
many fields. Farmers discussing Ital- 
ian help for hay harvest. Automo- 
biles running more carefully since 
new law. Eggs and fresh cows higher. 


Interest in Agriculture is increas- 
ing in New Jersey, writes Prof S. B. 
Voorhees of the New Jersey agricul- 
tural college. It is hoped that when 
our short courses open next winter we 
will have a large number of students. 
This summer three men will graduate 
with degree of bachelor of science. 
Two of these intend to continue their 
studies probably along forestry lines; 
the other expects to take up practical 
work, probably in horticulture. 


Gran ge Notes. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brandywine grange hall, about two 
miles from West Chester, was dedica- 
ted recently, State Master Hill helping 
with the ceremony. Brother Cornell 
recently addressed meetings in upper 
Chester county and he and Brother 
Hill addressed a special meeting at 
Concord grange. 

The last meeting of Pomona grange 
No 3 of Chester and Delaware coun- 
ties, held at Media, was of unusual 
interest. State Master Hill and State 
Lecturer Cornell, were present and 
made stirring addresses. The princi- 
pal speaker, however, was Asst Sec 
Hays of the United States department 
of agriculture. He confined his re- 
marks largely to the importance of 
teaching agriculture in the _ rural 
schools and training teachers along 
this line. His address was full of in- 
spiration. The chairman of the fire 
insurance committee made a very en- 
couraging report, stating that they 
carried policies to the amount of $600,- 

A class of 36 received the fifth 
degree. Much of the success of this 
meeting was due to the untiring efforts 
of Lecturer Frances W. Broomall. 


Deputy Barton reports,that Broome 
county Pomona will meet in the Ma- 
sonic hall at Windsor, June 12 at 10 
am. The members of Bartonville 
grange at Edson, celebrated the 70th 
anniversary of their organization re- 
cently. After a short secret session 
the doors were opened to the public, 
when a pleasing program was ren- 
dered, consisting of vocal and instru- 
mental music, recitations, a liter- 
ary paper and an original song, com- 
posed for the occasion. Ice cream 
and cake were served in the dining 
room, after which the hall was given 
over to the young people for dancing. 


Center county Pomona grange will 
hold a special meeting at Center hall, 
June 15, to illustrate the degree work 
of subordinate and Pomona granges 
and at the same time the sixth degree 
will be conferred in full form by the 
officers of the state grange. The reg- 
ular meeting of Center county Pomona 
was held with Logan grange recent- 
ly.—[W. 

At the last regular meeting of Union 
at Nicholson in Susquehanna county 
degrees were conferred on several 


-ers, hay rakes, corn cultivators, etc. 




































































































































































































candidates, after which all list. 
with great pleasure and profit to ™ 
address of Brother Mortimer Whit i 
head. The worthy master declare bul 
that Brother Whitehead brought » Jer 
blessing with him.—[M. mi 
Lenox of Susquehanna county be« 
of late gone to housekeeping jy zoe giv 
style in a new hall.—[W. “ eas 
Tunkhannock grange, No 29 ; yie 
Wyoming county entertained Past Na. ob 
tional Lecturer Whitehead recent} wa 
and listened to his fine lecture on th cel 
ritualism and other internal wor, of ent 
the grange. The worthy lecturer pro ext 
vides a good program for each meet ab 
ing and the grange is making fing mi 
progress under the leadership a sol 
Worthy Master Benson.—([M. ne 
There was a lecturers’ and deputies = 
conference in Delaware county, Mg a 
23, 1906. State Master Hill and Stat - 
Lecturer Cornell were in aitendanee g 
Much interest is taken in this cop ~ 
ference. a 
Patrons of Clearfield county haya an 
about 30 miles of rural telephone lines $4 
under process of building in Sandy, Pa 
Union and Brady townships. They ; 
also have a new grange organized by a 
Brother Wachob. pa 
Lycoming county Pomona grange to 
held its most recent meeting at la: 
Hughesville. A committee was ap. m 
pointed to confer with the mayor of at 
Williamsport and the managers of the ov 
board of trade with reference to the 8a 
accommodations that Williamsport $8 
would offer in conjunction with the sk 
Pomona grange to have the nex be 
meeting of the state grange held there, us 
Much interest was manifested to try F 
to secure the meeting. The newly er 
elected officers are: Master J. W. Piatt, 0 
lecturer A. Decker, Secretary T. ¢ , 
Corson.- The. next meeting will be 
held in June with grange No 136. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Wantage grange No 7S of Sussex 
county, has a class of 12 for the third cr 
and fourth degrees and more applica- Ww 
tions are being presented at each 1 
meeting. It also has a traveling li- Ic 
brary, which is very much enjoyed by a 
the members. Sussex county is grow- n 
ing more and more in grange work. t: 
The insurance company is doing a t! 
large business with farmers and is 1 
the means of many joining the grange. 
Rancocas is in a prosperous condi- ¢ 
tion having added 33 members this f 
year, making a total membership of gz 
240. They are planning to have a a 
grange library in the grange hall for 0 
the use of Patrons. After June 1 the - 
meeting will. be held in the evening 1 
the first Wednesday of the month and s 
in the afternoon the third Wednesday « 
during the summer. Sales this year dl 
have amounted to $6926. The mem- ( 
bers take an active interest in the lec- 
turer’s program and all that pertains f 
to the advancement of agriculture. : 
Ramsey grange recently conferred , 
the third and fourth degrees on lb t 
candidatés. Masters and past mas- 1 
ters from the various granges in the i 
county attended to listen to Brother ; 
Knapp of Lincoln grange as he eX { 
emplified the unwritten work in 4 
masterly manner. A _ collation fol- 


lowed and all returned to their va- 
rious homes having spent an enjoyable 
evening. 


Mullica Hill grange added consider- 
able life to its recent meeting by hav 
ing a very fine literary program. The 
proceeds of the entertainment from 
The Old Injun Skule was divided with 
No 51. 

Medford grange, No 36, reports 4 
membership of 179, having added 19 
new members during the last quarter, 
with more applications being received. 
The grange holds its meetings the sec- 
ond and fourth evenings of each J 
month during the summer. 


oe 


Farming Is Becoming Easier—The 
modern agricultural implements are 
the best kind of an investment for the 
farmer and many of them soon pay 
for themselves. One of the leading 
concerns engaged in the manufacture 
of agricultural machinery is the Mes 
singer Manufacturing Co of Tatamy, 
Pa. Among the things which they 
make are threshers, separators, steam 
and gasoline engines, mowers, reap- 
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Remember the name and address 
Mention American Agriculturist and 
ask for free catalog. 
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Milk Notes from Producers. 


Most local dairy herds are grades, 
Holsteins and 


put of pure breds. 

Jerseys are most popular, My ten 
milkers are part Holstein, preferred 
pecause of the quality of milk they 


give, and because they are gentle and 


easily handled. The average daily 
yield is about 12 quarts, which is 
about the same as last year. Price 


was 2% cents during April and two 
cents in May. Many farmers are not 
entirely satisfied. They would take 
exc hange prices at the station where 
about 2) cans are shipped daily. Skim 
milk costs 15 cents a can but none is 


sold at present. Milk is not creamed 
here. Pastures are backward, but 
prospects are good. Plenty of hay is 
on nand. Daily feed is four quarts 


corn me -al and half bushel beer grains 
twice daily. Corn ground in the ear 
is popular here; concentrated feeds are 
not; they are considered expensive, 
considering price of milk. Middlings 
and corn meal cost $24, dairy cows 
$45.—[ William Craig, Perry County, 


Pa. 

My pure, bred registered bull heads 
a herd of 25 cows partly high grades, 
partly pure breds. These average 15 
to 30 quarts daily, a little better than 
last year. Exchange prices eight 
months, % less four months, prevail 
at local station or creamery. Daily 
output is about 150 cans. All receive 
same price. My dairy averages about 
$80 a year. Milk is bottled and no 
skim milk is securable. Pastures are 
better this year than last; roughage 
used up closer than in several years. 
Fresh cows get about 12 quarts su- 
crene, gluten and cottonseed meal.— 
{M. M. Cougleton, Sussex County, N J. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets. 
Monday, June 4, 1906. 

At New York, the cattle market 
continued dull after Monday of last 
week and prices still further declined 
10@15e on steers, closing weak; bo- 
Jogna bulls firm; fat bulls easier; cows 
about steady. Milch cows were in 
moderate supply and prices main- 
tained. Common to choice cows with 
ate calves sold at $25@55 ea, inferior 
S@20. 

On Monday of this week, with 52 
ears of cattle offered, steers were in 
fair demand and steady for thi under 
grades with prime and choice firm to 
a shade higher. With over 5600 veals 
on the market, prices were steady to 
2c higher. Good to choice 1200 to 

steers crossed the scales at 





1550-1b 


$545.70 p 100 lbs; common to fair 4.30 
@4.0, bulls 3@4.40, cows 2@4, veals 
AS KO, eulls 4@4.50, buttermilks 4 
“i it 

To-day with 30 cars of stock of- 
fered, sheep were a trifle easier; 
lambs full steady, and yearlings un- 


changed, The pens were cleared with 
exception of one car in late. Common 
to prime sheep sold at $3.50@5.50 p 


100 Ibs; export wethers 6; inferior to 
prime yearlings 5@7; common to 
choice southern lambs 7@8.60; culls 


6.12%. 

Hogs showed a little more firmness 
Wednesday, but prices eased off a lit- 
tle on Friday, and closed weak. About 
325 hogs offered to-day. Prices 
dropped 25c. General sales of state 
and Pa hogs were at $6.70@6.75; choice 
light sold at 6.80. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

The auctions were well attended at 
all of the sales last week and prices 
for all grades of horses were firm and 
in some cases, rated higher. Chunks 
1100 to 1300 Ibs, suitable for all kinds 
of delivery purposes sold readily at 
$165@250 ea; good to choice drafts 
200@360; good city drivers 175@260. 

At Pittsburg, offerings of cattle to- 
day were 9 Oloads. The market showed 
an upturn of 10@15c. Prime beef 
steers sold at $5.60@5.85 p 100 Ibs, 
800d 5.15@5.40, inferior 4@4.50, fat 
cows 2.79@4.10, bulls 2.50@4.50, veal 
calves 5.50@7, milch cows 30@55 ea. 

Hogs sold lower, the supply amount- 
ing to 50 loads. Medium to heavy 

yorkers $6.55, light 6.50, pigs 5 30@ 
eh Sheep arrivals were 20 doubles. 
Muttons higher; wethers 5.40@5.80, 
mixed sheep +4.80@5.40, 4 3@4. Best 
lambs 6@7, inferior 5@5.50 

At Buffalo, receipts Monday were 
170 loads. Choice handy butcher cat- 
tle steady; common grades 10c lower. 
Export and shipping steers also off a 
dime, calf supply 1800; market active 





with best veals at $6.75@7. Prime 
steers $5.40@5.80, fair’ to good 4.75@ 
5.25, fat heifers 3.50@5, cows 3@4.40, 
canning cows 1.50@2.25, bulls 2.50@ 
4.25, feeding steers 3. 75@4. 50, stockers 
2.59@3.75, milch cows 25@27 ea. 

With 70 doubles on sale hogs were 
5@10c lower but an active trade noted. 
Pigs moved at $6.40 p 100 Ibs, York- 
ers 6.50@6.55. Lambs fairly active at 
6.90@7; 2 choice loads at 7.25; spring 
lambs 7@9. Sheep dull to 25c lower; 
ewes 5@5.25, wethers 5.50@6. 


To Inspect Packing House Products. 


Keen interest attended the action in 
the senate at Washington recently 
looking toward the inspection of 
packing houses and packing house 
product. A very comprehensive amend- 
ment to the agricultural appropriation 
bill was offered by Senator Beveridge 
of Indiana, and passed without any 
argument or discussion whatever. It 
provides for the strictest kind of 
government inspection under the sec- 
retary of the department of agricul- 
ture, of all meat animals and meat 
products handled by packers and in- 
tended for interstate commerce trade. 
It is evidently the direct result of 
popular discussion and public disgust 
over the marketing in some instances, 
of diseased cattle and hogs, and the 
packing and selling of undesirable 
meat products for food purposes. The 
bill as it passed the senate applies 
only to interstate and foreign traffic. 

The proposed law, providing for 
compulsory federal inspection of 
meats, is far reaching. All carcasses 
of slaughtered animals at the packing 
houses are to be inspected, and if 
found to be sound, healthful and fit 
for human food, are to be properly 
tagged or labeled “inspected and 
passed.” This label is to show the 
date on which’ it was affixed. If 
necessary, there is to be a re-inspec- 
tion of such meats to determine 
whether, since the first inspection, 
they have become unsound or un- 
wholesome; if so, they are to be con- 
demned and destroyed, notwithstanding 
the first inspection. All food products 
in prepared slaughter houses or pack- 
ing houses, for example sausages, lard, 
smoked meats, etc, are to be inspected 
and tagged. All packing and slaugh- 
ter houses are to be maintained in a 
thoroughly sanitary manner, accord- 
ing to the rules of the department of 
agriculture. Animals which have not 
been examined and marked as “in- 
spected and passed,” in accordance 
with the law, shall not be brought into 
the slaughter house or packing estab- 
lishment where animals are slaugh- 
tered for food purposes, or for the 
preparation of meat products for in- 
terstate or foreign trade. 

The proposed law does not apply 
to animals slaughtered by a farmer 
on his farm. These may be shipped 
from one state to another; but the 
carcasses of such animals cannot be 
handled by the big packing concerns 
without undergoing inspection. 

Suitable penalties in the way of fines 
and imprisonment are provided. The 
secretary of agriculture is given prac- 
tically full power, and in cases of ap- 
péal his decision shall be final and 
conclusive. This bill as it has passed 
the renate must be concurred in by 
the house before it goes to the presi- 
dent. It is now being considered in 
committee. In many quarters it is 
believed the law should provide~that 
appeals may be made to the courts; 
not to the secretary of agriculture as 
a last resort. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 56e p bu, oats 39c, timothy hay 
$15@16 p ton; clover 11@12, straw 7@9, 
middlings 22@23, bran 21@22. Cmy 
print butter 22@23c p lb, dairy 17@18¢, 
cheese 10@12c. Eggs 18¢ p doz, spring 
chickens 25@28c p Ib, hens 14c, tur- 
keys 16c. Asparagus 75c p doz bchs, 
beets 65c, cabbage T5c, lettuce 60c, new 
potatoes 2.25 p bu, strawberries 2@3.50 
p cs, tomatoes 3@4 p cra. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 87c p bu, 
corn 57e, oats 40c, bran $22.50 p ton, 
timothy hay 17@18. Cmy butter 20@ 
23c p Ib, dairy 17@20c, cheese 11@12c. 
Eggs 7c p doz, fowls 14c p Ib, 
springers 26@27c. Strawberries 4@6c 
P qt, blackberries 10@12c, cantaloups 











1.50@3 p cra, watermelons Pp 
100. New potatoes 5@6 p bbl, cab- 
bage 2@2.75 p cra, egg plant 2.50, 


equash 1.25, tomatoes 1.50@3.50 p cra, 
asparagus 8@30c B bch. 
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FARM AND MARKET 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
Agricul only 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, 
cannect forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to t 
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DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCE 

5 WILL SELL at @ cents pair about 20 Homer 

jigeons, or will exchange for chickens. EDWIN 
PARSONS, Lake Grove, L 1. 


COLLIE PUPPIES—Importel stock, %% $10. 
MBS | HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


"HIGHLY. BRED COLLIE puppies, Champios 
strains, FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, Cornell incubator and two 
brooders, FAIRVIEW FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa. 
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insertion in issue of the f week. Adver- 
“FARMS FOR 5. al La 


tisements of “TO 
RENT” qill be at the a but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


NO Bmp FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind be allowed under this head, thus making 
ye dy 2 dy gee 


THE BATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 

tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, . 

439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





sear 





THOROUGHBRED heavy laying White Wyan- 

Bhode Island Reds, Orpingtons and 
Barred Rocks. Eggs, $1.25 By $3 per 45. IVY- 
WOOD POULTRY FARM. A Avondale, Pa. 


R I REDS—Summer prices, 15 eggs 3 cents, 100 
$3. Farm bred, prize winning, deep color, heavy 
weight. Faverolles, unique, general purpose breed. 
Eggs, $. =F. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 


9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, 
‘errets, 











ROCKS—(Ringlet, Gardner). Eggs, $1 


BARRED 
} A 30, fertile, securely packed and from fancy, 


B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“POST CARD CLUB” members everywhere are 
receiving dozens of cards daily. Send your name 
and five stamps for club plan .and four choice col- 
ored views. Quick results guaranteed. BOSTON 
SOUVENIR POSTAL CO, 16 School St, Boston. 





BUSHEL CRATES, 6 cents in the fat. ARTHUR 
FERRIS, Kidders, N Y. 





WOOL WANTED—MINOR BROS, Terryville, Ct. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Gach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


ONE OF THE FINEST business opportunities 
in the whole state of Vermont. 


equipped with new power 1 
machinery, storage b b house, etc. 
Plenty of experienced ome ro at very rea- 
ee ee oe Lamber at hand at low 


Prices. 
of delightful village.” 














aL 





d station, In center 
Factory has had business 





3 EGGS $1; 10 $3; — to to 
White Leghorns; farm raised. C. 
Adelphia, N J. 


Rose Comb 
L. BERGE, 


be made right to the Sent party. 
STOWELL CO, Putney, Windham Co, Vt. 





BARGAINS in Single Comb Orpington tri 
nad an 15, $2.50 30. GLADDING SUTTON, ror 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN breeding 
pens for sale. F. H. PARDEE, New Berlin, N Y. 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry. Prices reasonable. 


rey: area. Single and Rose Comb eggs, 
13 $1, 309 $2 D. HUBBS, Elnora, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 

















LONG ISLAND HOLSTEINS— 
herd of istered Holsteins is the 


LECE, Suntington: Long Island, N 


FOR SALE—Dutch Belted bull, 8 months old. 
Sire and grand prize winners St Louis fair. The 
best dairy breed. Almost equal Holsteins in quan- 
tity, but milk is richer. See files of American Agri- 
culturist. DR MEADER, Cincinnati, 0. 








HIGH-CLASS JERSEY BULLS, from six to 18 
months, “ Poland-China boars, ready for service. 
Bred sows, WM BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 





POLAND CHINAS—March and April pigs, pairs 
not akin. Strictly choice breeding and quality. B. 
i ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Registered Shorthorn cows, yearlings, 
bulls and heifers, bull and heifer calves. W. J. 
COPELAND, Argyle, N Y. 


IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
swine from imported stock, A. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N Y. 


REGISTERED VICTORIA pigs, $12 and $15 a 
pair, ~ ag wont STEPHEN KELLOGG, Ben- 
nettsburg, 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS and Chester White pigs for 
sale cheap, W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


AYRSHIRES—Choice stock. Single animals or 
ear lots. L. D. STOWELL, Blackcreek, N Y. 


PERCHERON and French Coach ee Oolkie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


HOUSE PLANTS AND SHRUBBERY need 
cleansing with Good’s Caustic Potash Whale-oil 
soap No 3, to make them grow. As a disinfectant 
and fertilizer it has no equal. It acts as a fer- 
tilizer and insecticide, destroys scale and other 
insects. My Manual of Plant Diseases sent free 
JAMES D, Original Maker, 939-41 No Front 
St, Philadelphia, 


Bas -| READY, 100,000 sweet potato sprouts, Yel- 

Nansemond and Little Stem Jersey, 1000 for 

3: 5000 oes at $1.3 per 100, W. F. ALLEN, 
M = 
































CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS, §1 per 
1000. For Yarge quantities, please apply to R. 
VINOENT, JR, & SON, White Marsh, Md, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 








Pa. Send 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


| aged, on farm. Good cook 





50-ACRE FARM, price $300, Big bargain only two 
miles from town and railroad. Mild climate. Love- 
ly winter and summer home, Picking ton berries now. 
J. LEE WOODCOCK, M D, #6 Camden Ave, Sal- 
isbury, Md. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
ue & WELLS, 





Tribune Building, New 





FRUIT AND POUTRY FARM, 12 acres, Saratoga 
county; new dwelling, barn and two poultry houses; 
near station; a bargain. Price §300, WEST & 
KOONZ, Ballston Spa, N Y. 





FLORIDA—For ‘investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
ee, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 





100-ACRE FARM for sale, fine location, buildings, 
orchards, LEROY MURLA, % East, Durham, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN. 


WANTED~—Situation by American widow, middle- 
Butter maker, Wages 
$% per week. MRS E. DUNCAN, & Clendenny 
Ave, Jersey City, N J. 





WANTED—Working housekeeper’s position. Has 
boy seven. Best references. Address MRS MAY 
CLIFTON, Box 332, Castile, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Editor Her- 
bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, “Cache 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of Custer." Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight. For particulars address quick, ORANGH 








JUDD CO, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette street, 
New York. 
ANYONE INTERESTED in the fastest seller 


that has been placed on the market for years, be 
sure and write tor Booklet “A,” describing Whelp- 
ley’s Money Maker for Farmers. BIG MAPLE 
TRUCK CO, Kingsville, O. 


MALE HELP WANTED. 





A HUNDRED firemen and brakem@: on Penn- 
sylvania, New York and other railroads. Age 0 
to 30, strong, good sight and hearing. Experience 
unnecessary. Firemen $80 to $100 monthly, become 
engineers and earn $200. Brakemen §70 fo 8&0 month- 
ly, become conductors and earn $158, Positfons await- 
ing competent men. Send stamp for particumrs, 
Name position preferred. RAILWAY ASSOCIA- 
TION, Room 117, 227 Monroe street, Brooklyn, N Y¥. 





~WANTED—Partner for stock farm, South Florida. 
V. BGNEVILLEY, Oxford, Fla, 


Could Not Open All the Letters. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: My ady in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department sold 
all I had to sell and I could not open 
all the letters after this.—[{A. Ellis, 
Belleville, N Y. 
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ONION TOPPERS AND SORTERS 


Only Onion Topper on the market. Tops and sorts all 
classes of onions big and little,round or flat,wet or dry 


reen OF Fipe. 

uch better 
than hand work. 
These machines 


W. F, VROOMAN & SOK, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


THE LATEST 


Capacity 1000 
to 2000 bushels 
per day accord- 
ing to size of 
machine. 


Write today 
for catalog 
as this ad, 
may not ap- 
pear again. 


















ame and costs less. No e 


4 long. 
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etal roofing, ae as we yo ae far superior to any other kind. Itis eas » to la: 





Hammer—the on only tools you "need. 
Grade Some: Hard ened Steel 


inted red_ two sides, ect flat, 241 
ated (as illus! ped or 8 tanding’ eye 


aes rey a peti og | 
oofing in6or 8 foot len 
sed Brick Siding and Beaded Ceiling or Siding, be e pers 


fat WE WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ALL POINTS EAST ‘OF ‘COLORADO 


lahoma, Indian Territory and 


NEW STEEL 
ROOFING ‘and 
Siding $175 
PER 100 
sQ. FT: 





to lay it. Ee an ordinary Anh or 


rience ni ry 
This roofing at $1.75 pe 


100 square feet, is our No, 
sq . ‘wide by 24 


4. 
ws edition 







sulted in 
aloof to some extent, 
market of 
strength. 

plained more or less at the character 
of the demand for beef cattle. Choice 


good 2.75@3.50, 
7, stock and feeding steers 3.25@4.80, 
milkers and springers 25@50 ea. 

Hog prices were 
compass. 
the demands of the 
considered excessive. 
touch with the situation claim there 
promises to be a shortage of market- 
able fat hogs in Mo, Ill and Kan dur- 
ing July, Aug and Sept. 
swine sold at $6.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Buyers displayed considerable in- 
terest in fat lambs, 
for fed westerns. 
slow and prices have been seeking a 
lower level. 
7.50, mixed ewes and a 4.75@ 
6.10 p 100 Ibs, bucks 4.25@4.7 


MARKETS 
THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, the recent declines re- 
causing shippers to hold 
and the steer 
little 
com- 













late displayed a 
However, sellers 


steers sold around $6 p 100 Ibs. -Ex- 
porters secured a good grade of fat 
cattle at 5@5.25. Inferior to fair 


steers brought 4@4.50. 

Canning cows ruled 
$1.75@2.50. 
market weak; 


rather dull at 
Heifers in full supply and 
choice fed stock 4.25@ 
Best beef cows 3.75@4.75, fair to 
veal calves ranged 6@ 


within a narrow 
Receipts generally .equal to 
trade, but not 
Those in close 


Best packing 
giving $6.25@6.65 
Spring lambs rather 


Choice stock sold at $7@ 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 
































ik ] Texas. to other ints on application. o anes 
Sond in your order for as many squares as occa may need to pover your Sow or old Wheat Corn | Oats 
it dence So Time has proved its enduring qualities. Thousands of Barns, Houses, Resi- Rey lene rae BOIS ey 
H panna Houses and Buildings of every kind are covered with this superior mater- Cash or Spot} 1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 | 1906 1905 
i = 3 oni We gu ae vy ye pomp et one cheerfully refunded if upon Fecel ptot the mater-J | —_ me ese ‘Sat | 
presen or if you are no ectly satisfied in ev wa: ; Q 
just send the material back at our expense, ana we will refund the rehase price.’ you Chicago aoe. ma : = P = = ot “Sot 
aa @ juick delivery, now is the time to place your order. Send us diagram of the Building you Have to cover,| | New York...) 95 /1.12 | .584 | 59 | 88 |. 
and we will quote you a Freight prepaid price on such Covering as we deem best suited for your purpose. Boston ...... _ — 59 .63 89 -40 
§e% fetscho Gotates Ne, w 25. ge nrrens meses on Roofing, Eve rou h, Wire, Pipe, Fencing, Plumbings, Doors,§_ | Toledo....... 91 {1.08 | .53 | .54 | .35 | .33 
everything needed on the oy or the Hi —— y our goods atsheriff’s and receiver's St Louis.....| .90 {1.01 .50 50 ce eS ie 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO STH @& ‘mow STREETS. CHICAGC Min’p’lis. . S 5 «(11.10 49 48h | .314 | .29 
aieniiemeasl - Liverpool....1 .99 |1.05 | .62 61 _ - 
- At Chicago, wheat speculators could 
Fil i y He SIL rt] HAY i E D e Ss not arouse much enthusiasm, and the 
-_ market was dull and narrow, leaning 
with modern Smalley Cutters and Blowers, a to easiness. Prices sagged fraction- 


They combine safety, speed, strength and con- 
venience, Many exclusive patented features, 
1 
Powers, J. RY 


Elevate with ease into any silo. 
Carriers, Silos, Horse and Do: 
pure Spreaders. Write for cai 


All sizes. 
ogues. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y, 





oly best Red Rope Roof- 
. {t., caps and 
Substitutes 


for lc pers: 








ki 


SCALE Co 
hamton,N.Y 








“What Shall I Say?” 


Is a question that sometimes prevents one from 
writing to an advertiser, when one’s mind is not 
quite made up. But even if you only want to 
learn prices and particulars, just start your letter 
by saying “I SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.,’’ and then 
the rest will almost write itself. 
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Gave time and labor in spreadin 4 — 
INOREASB THE V. ALUE OF Bay: and 


The Belcher & Taylor Aericultural Tool Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


W = L L Machines 

Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either Fen 4 or 

shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 

on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 

Strong, simple and durable. -Any mechanic cap 
them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., iehaae, N. ¥. 








ally last week and recoveries were in- 
different. 
5:c p bu, and Sept to 
moderate support at the bottom, yet 
volume of business rather small. In 
cash 
but 
foreign 
received more attention than any other 
one item. Recent rainfall relieved the 
drouth situation in the southwest, al- 
though some claim parts of Kan re- 
ceived the moisture too late. 
as a whole is believed to be growing 
and developing favorably. Harvesting 
has begun 
Tex. 

Corn received fair attention at the 
hands of traders, 
showed 1@1% 
lative demand, and a temporary fall- 
ing off in receipts. 
tive buyers were not 
after all, and trade was comparatively 
light 
every hard spot. 
to the basis of 5lc p bu for No 2 in 
store, and better than 50c for July de- 
livery, 


went off to 
79%c, with 


July wheat 


lots a fair demand was noted, 
trade still under § indifferent 
support. Crop conditions 


Wheat 


in points as distant as 


and at one time 
c advance, under specu- 


But the specula- 
very spunky, 
with some realizing profits on 
The market sold up 


subsequently ruling a little 
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VEBRICLES, 


Special 
Buggy. 








how you get the benefit of this saving. 








It tells all about 
4 Sreuir Hickory 


they are made, 
what they are 
made of — how we 
devote one large 
building exclu- 
pot | to making 

plit Hickory 
Top 


+ How, by sepa- 
rating this buggy 
_ from our general 
line, we are able to 
minimize the cost 
of production, economize in handling, and 


I want to ex to you how we carry 
ready for finish, all sizes and varieties o 
eels, springs, s, axles, tops, in fact, 


every part of a vehicle; so that we can build 
you, to your order, any vehicle that you 
want, a as you want it and ship it 


I Want to Send You FREE 


My Vehicle and Harness Catalogue 


I want to explain our liberal Thirty-Day money, don’t buy from me. 
Free Trial Plan—to tell you of our legal bind- but a pay for a postal and will save you 
many dollars. 


I have had years of experience building 
wees ioe She angen va I can help you 
make a satisfactory selection, you 
pare it with goods that retail dealers ask 50 éali me Sesh wad 
_ kind of a vehicle 
you want. My ser- 
vices and experience 


ing Two-Year Guarantee—how we will ship 
you any vehicle that you want, letting you 
carefully and thoroughly examine it, ride in 
itthirty days, give it any test you can, com- 


per cent more for, and if it is not, = every 
way satisfactory, it costs you noth 

I will sell you a good Top Buggy er $35.00, 
guaranteed two years, and ship anywhere 
on Thirty Days’ Absolute Free Trial. 

We make Top Buggies all the way from 
$35.00 up to our famous $50.00 SPLIT 
HICKORY SPECIAL TOP BUGGY—a 
better buggy than you can buy anywhere at 
retail for $75.00 and more—a good first-class 
family Surrey for $65.00, Runabouts, Driving 


Wagons, Phaetons, Stanhopes, Spring pane | 


Wagons, Pony Vehicles, Carts and over fifty 
different styles of Harness. cy ae 

Let me send you this big, free, 180-page 
Vehicle and Harness Catalogue. 
my prices with others. If I can’t save you 










Compare THE OHIO CARRIACE MFG. CO. 
Station 4 , Cincinnati, Ohio. 








It will cost you 
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easier. The crop was Senerally 
lieved to be starting we! 
Oats showed moderat 
Prices without importa: 
standard in store salable a; 
p bu, July a 


firmy 





Chang 


e sal about 4 
fraction under 










advices suggested rather uneye, “td 
ditions in the central west vhere tt 
cereal is so largely grown a 

Rye was dull, offerings sma) 
mand indifferent. No 2 in s ore call 
nally Gle p bu, choice cars on Pe 
as high as 65c. “ae 

Barley arrivals were age 
rena ns . ager ang 
everything was picked up at fj 
prices, in some _instancs a litt 
higher. Screenings 42@4tic p bu, fee 
barley 42@45c, malting 46@6¢. 

Grass seeds were steady in tone of 
ferings meager, demand light pi, 
timothy was salable around $2.90 
3.35 p 100 Ibs, » ee 3.60, clover 1] % 
millets 80c@1 7 

At New York, exporters are ng 
manifesting much interest in eithe 
corn or wheat. They claim Argentiy 
is outselling the U S 2@3c p bu on th 
first named grain. Local demand 
however, as fairly good No 2 re 
wheat quotable up to 95c p bu, maca 
roni 85c, No 2 corn 58@58 4c in ee 
vators, corn chops $22. p ton, com 
meal 1.15 p 100 Ibs, hominy 3@315 4 
bbl, mixed oats 38c p bu, white clipped 
40@42%c, rye 67%c f O b, feedis 
barley 50@55c, malt 65@70c. 

GENERAL MARKETS, 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations j 
all instances are wholesale. 1 refer tq 
prices at which the produce 1 sell from 
store, warehouse, car or From 
these, country consignees must pa 
fre~eot and «mmission c! es. Wher 
sold im a small way to ret rs Or com 
sumers, an advance is usually secured, 

Apples. 

At New York, no new features to 
upset the general steadiness prevailing, 
Spys sell at $5@6.75 p bbl, Baldwins 
§@6.25, Ben Davis 4.50@5.50, Russets 
4.25@5.25. 

Beans. 

At New York, receipts not heavy 
but some types of beans are sluggish 
movement. Pea beans $1.60@1.65 p 
bu, marrows 3@3.10, mediums 2@2.10, 
red kidneys 3@3.10, white kidneys 
3.25@3.40, black turtle 3.30@3.40, yel- 
low eye 1.50@1.60, limas 3.15@3.20, 
green peas 1.20 p bag. 

Dried Fruits. 

According to consular advices more 
than 40 carloads of Cal evaporated 
fruits were sold at one big German 
market in 1903-4. Last year French 
prunes displaced the American fruit 


to a large extent. 

At New York, spot offerings steady 
at 9% @1: 2c p lb for good to fey evap 
apples, cores and skins 2.20@2.25 p 
100 lbs, raspberries 30c p Ib, _huckle- 
berries 10@13c, cherries 14@1oc, evap 
apples, Nov delivery 6c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, some surplus of me- 
dium to low grade eggs but first-class 
fresh stock is not coming too freely 
and sells readily. Of late speculators 
have been storing tggs freely and this 


fact has had much to do witr the gen- 
eral strength of the market. Locals 
20@23c p doz, westerns 18@18%G 
southerns 14@16c, dirties 13@14, 


checks 9@12c. 
Fresh Fruits 
It is claimed eantaloup shipments 
from the Gainesville district of Fis 
will fall short of last year’s noveutal 
which aggregated 51,100 cra. 


At New York, market well supplied 
with strawberries, which sell at 4@ 
Blackber- 


> alit 
p qt, according to quality. ale, 


Ae 12@1ic, Buckle yerries 
gooseberries 10@12c, peaches $2@4 P 
carrier, tadnanlane $2@4.50 p Cra 
watermelons 30@50c ea. 

Onions. 

At New York, market in pretty good 
shape, although there is no eb 
supplies. Bermudas _ realiz 195 
1.50 p cra. Tex onions 1@1.5 , Lal. 


p bag, Egyptians 1. 80@2 


Hay and Straw. 
wing ud4 
is Gis 
trend. 
Fey 
clover 
ship- 


At New York, receipts sho 
trifle larger and the market 
playing a somewhat easier 
Still, there is no decided break 


timothy moves at $19.50 p ton. 
clover 11@1~, 


mixed 15@15.50, 
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ping grades do, long rye straw 14, oats 
and wheat 9@10. 
4t Boston, choice hay continues ex- 
ceedingly scarce and readily com- 
mands $20 p ton. Generally the en- 
. market is in good shape, with 


assuming an independent atti- 

Clover mixed brings 12.50@14, 

clover 11@12, swale 9@10, rye straw 
14@15, oat straw 9@10. 
Lumber. 

Recently the price of all grades of 

jogs in the Puget Sound (Wash) dis- 





trict was advanced $1. Lumbermen 
there are now in favor of raising 
prices of car s for export in the 


same ratio. 

At New York, a good demand for 
nard and soft woods at firm prices. 
Laths quoted at $450@5, white pine 
s@o4 p 1000 ft, yellow pine No 1 
flooring 34@36. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, deferred shipments 
are negotiated on an easier basis, but 
the market for spot feed seems to 
be holding remarkably steady. “Tf 
pran brings $23 p ton, middlings 23. 
@25, red dog 26, sereenings 17@18, 
cottonseed meal 31, linseed oil meal 32. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes have advanced to 65c p bu 
fo b and crop practically marketed. 
[Correspondent Becker Co, Minn. 

Planting of potatoes being done 
earlier than usual, on account of past 
season’s experience with late blight. 
Potatoes bring 50@60c p bu.—[R. S., 
fontealm Co, Mich. 

Potato acreage about the same as 
usual, Season backward, but condi- 
tions favorable. Early tubers up and 
look well. Old crop nearly all shipped 
and the price is T0c p bu.—[C. A. S., 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

At New York, the rather moderate 


supplies of new potatoes have served 
as a stimulus to old stock. Since con- 
ditions were last outlined in these col- 
umns, the market has registered an- 
other advance. Foreign stock is now 


cutting little figure; it is simply nip 
and tuck between ’05 and °06 domes- 
tics. Empire state ’05 tubers fetch $3 
@3.25 p 180 Ibs, Europeans 2.50@2.75 
p 168-Ib sk, new southerns 3@4.50 p 
bbl. Recently new potatoes showed 
signs of coming more freely, causing 
a weaker market. 

At Chicago, the market for ’05 po- 
tatoes has forged steadily upward. It 
appears from all reports that stocks 
in Mich, Wis and Minn are well 
cleaned up; quotations range 80@87c 
p bu. 

Poultry. 

At New York, from now on, erratic 
changes in prices for spring chickens 
are to be expected; heavier receipts 
may bring about sharp reductions at 
any time. However, the market has 
been in good shape so far this season. 
Live fowls sell at 13%@14c p ib, 
spring ducks 13@15c d@ w, turkeys 15 
@20c p lb, fowls 12@14c, squabs 1.50 
@3.50 p doz. Live broilers 23@27c p 
Ib, ~oosters 8@8%c, turkeys 12@12%c, 
ducks 50@80c p pair, geese $1@1.50, 
pigeons 25@30c. 

Wool. 

At eastern markets trade is quiet 
but there is a steady undertone, more 
activity in contracting is reported in 
Mich and O, medium unwashed selling 
at 2)@30c p lb. 

Wool shearing fn progress. Buyers 
are offering 26c p 1b.—[Correspondent 
Eau Claire Co, Wis. 


- Vegetables. 


Canners claim their reports indicate 
that the "06 pea pack in Del, Md and 
N J, will run fully 50% lighter than 
@ year ago. 

A correspondent in Cayuga Co, N Y, 
reports that buyers are contracting 
0) cabbage with farmers at $6 p ton 
fob. Advices from parts of Onon- 
daga Co, claim a few +growers say 
they are cutting down their cabbage 
acreage this year. 


Minnesota canners allege that heavy 


rains have badly drowned out peas 
in that state and that the sweet 
corn acreage may prove 50% short 


of ’05. 


At New York, beets $3@5 p 100 bchs, 
Sweet potatoes $2@8.50 p bbl, aspara- 
8us $1.25@4 p doz bchs, carrots $3@ 
40 p 100 behs. Cabbage $1@1.75 p 
bbl-cra, celery $1@1.25 p cra, southern 
cukes $1.50@2.50 p bskt, hothouse $3 
@4.50 p bx, corn $2@3.50 p 100. Ege 
Plants $2@2.50 p bx, garlic 15@18c 
P lb, horse-radish 4@6c. Kale 25@50c 


p bbl, lettuce $1.50@2.50, mint $2@2.25 
p 100 bchs, lima beans $3@4 p cra, 


okra $2@3.50 p carrier. Peppers $1.50 
@2.50 p cra, peas_75c@$1.50 p bu, 
radishes 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 
do, string beans $1@2.25 p bu-bskt, 
spinach 75c@$1 p bbl, squash $2@3.75, 
turnips-$1.75@2, southern tomatoes $2 

3 p carrier, hothouse 10@20c p Ib, 
cress $1.50@2.25 p 100 bchs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Ohicage 
06... 21 21 20 
05... 21% 22 20% 
04.. 18% 18% 17% 


At New York, a good demand noted 
with a marked hardening in prices, 
followed by a period of weakness. In 
fact, trade proved quite irregular. 
Best cmy 20@2lc p Ib, dairy -19@20c, 
renovated 16@17c, packing stock 13@ 
1 New grass butter is now going 
into coolers, 

At Boston, receipts sufficient for all 
requirements. Western cmy com- 
mands 20% @2l1c p Ib. 

At Chicaso, after a period of sup- 
pression, the market recorded @ sub- 
stantial advance, extra cmy reaching 
2lc p Ib, then dropping back to 19% 
@20c, renovated 16@16%c, dairy 16@ 
18c, packing 12@13c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Cheese factories are making more 
cheese than usual for this time of the 
year; price ll%c p lb—[D. E. R., 
Oakland Co, Mich, 

At New. York, foreign buyers have 
shown activity in placing orders and 
this has had the effect of buoying 
the general market. New fc cheese 
sells at 11@11%c p Ib. 

At Boston, prices firm here in sym- 
pathy with advances elsewhere. Best 
fc cheese quotable at 11@11%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, just a fair demand from 
consumptive channels. Receipts are 
not heavy. New fe twins move at 10 
@lic p lb, Daisies 11@1l%ec. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, at the monthly meet- 
ing of the exchange on Tuesday, May 
29, owing to the cool weather which 
preceded it for a couple of days, the 
price was reduced to 2%4c p qt in the 
26c zone and made effective on June 
1. Dealers do not expect the price to 
go lower this season unless unforeseen 
conditions arise. The continued cool 
weather throughout last week created 
a surplus. 

Receipts of milk in 40-qt cans for 
the week ending June 2 were: 





Milk Cream 
| ee 9 i -++ 89,561 2,111 
Susquehanna ...... of 350 
West Shore ....... 19,520 2,485 
Lackawanna ..... - 40,920 520 
N YC (long haul) 41,025 1,515 
NYC (Harlem) .. 9,990 275 
Ontario ...... wie Gane 8,795 
Lehigh Valley .... 22,588 1,643 
Homer Ramsdell 
G06. xcmece's Ae 67 
New Haven ..... - 8,598 —_ 
Other sources ...... 6,100 210 
Totals .....se.. 204,426 14,971 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, wheat 
90c p bu, oats 40c, corn 65c, bran $21 
p ton, middlings 22, mixed hay 12@16, 
straw 11@13. Cmy tub butter 2ic p 
lb, prints 22@23c, dairy 18c, cheese l1c. 
Eggs 18c p doz, fowls 13@15c Pp ib, 
broilers 30c. Asparagus 90c p 
doz, cukes p bu, celery 75c p doz, 
lettuce 20@25c, radishes 7@10c Pp doz, 
potatoes 95c p bu, rhubarb 12@15c, 
strawberries 8@13c p bx. 


At Watertown, oats 40c¢ p bu, barley 
5d5c, timothy hay $8@10 p ton, clover 
7@8, straw 6 Cmy butter 18@19c p 
lb, dairy 17c. Eges 15@16c p doz, 
fowls 12c-p Ib, turkeys 18c. Veals 4@ 
5c, hogs 5@6c. Potatoes 90c p bu, 
carrots 40c, lettuce 4@5c p bch, rad- 
ishes 3@4c, asparagus 6@7c, pie plant 
83@5c, strawberries 15@16c p qt. 

At Buffalo, wheat 86c p bu, corn 
5de, oats 38c, bran $19.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 19.50@20, timothy hay 12@13 p 


ton, straw Cmy tub butter 
2lc p° bu, rints >, dairy 18@19c, 
cheese 11@1 Eggs 19c p doz, fowls 


14c p Ib, broilers 23@25c. Potatoes 
90c p bu, strawberries 12@13c p at, 
asparagus 1.25@1.50 p doz, cabbage 
2.75 p cra, beans 2@3 p bx, cukes 75c 
p doz, lettuce 75c, tomatoes 2@3 p car- 
rier. Peas 1.50@2 p hamper. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 











TRY 


THE 


DE LAVAL 


BEFORE YOU BUY A SEPARATOR 


there is no reasonable excuse why 


every one who 


thinks of buying a@ cream separator should not try aDE LAVAL 
machine be 


ore buying. 


By simply making the request you may 


have a DE LAVAL machine set up at your home without an 


trouble or expense whatever. 


the machine, youdo not wish to kee 
ligations to us nor think that you 

t you to buy unless you choose. Furthermore, should ed 

a separator at once but do not feel able to spare the 


ob 
ex, 
to 


If, after you have tried and tes 


it, you need not feel under 
ve asked a favor. We won't 


may buy a DE LAVAL machine upon su 


cash, you 

that it will earn its cost while you are 
these facts, and considering that the DE 
standard by which all sepasates manufacturers ga 
d seem that every 


their machines, it wou 


paying for it. In view of 
LAVAL is today the 
the ue of 


intending buyer of a 


eopanees isd himself an injustice if he does not at least ask for 
a free trial fee LAVAL before having. oe doing he can 


lose nothing, and he may save a great deal 
sent free upon noquest, bop to 


AVAL catalogue 


make separator differences plain. 


rite for it today. 


‘The De Laval 


& Cana 
CHICAGO 
6218 Fueert Srecet 
PHILADELPHIA 
8 & tt Drumm Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Separator Co. 


608-118 Youvure 
MONTREAL 
75 & 77 Yor«x Sraeer 
TORONTO 
64 & 16 Pemoese 
WINNIPEG 
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SLOANS 
NIMEN 





is the Best Remedy on Earth. 
Kills a Spavin Curb or Splint. 
Very Penetrating. Kills Pain. 
DR. EARL $,SLOAN, 615 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


PAVS TH+ 
FREIGHT 


BROWN 





The Good Kind 
The Best Kind— 
At Right Price. 
Also Edgers, 
Trimmers, Lath and Ghingle Mills. Send for ‘ogue. 
229 Hope St. ,Hackettstowa, N. 2. 
ag Building. 











YOUNG MEN WANTED — To learn the 
jeterinary Profession. Catal © sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 

Rapids, Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 
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A Few Good Books 


On and living room table make your 
s 








both pleasant and table, 
We publish not only technical books om 
every subject npr y | to the farm, the 
breeding and care of live stock, etc., but 
standard works of fiction, history, travel 
and poetry. Let us send you a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Street, New York. ' 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago. Springfield, Maas. 

















“I Saw Your Adv, in 
the Old, Reliable A. A."’ 
{f you begin every letter you write to an 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 
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The Hearts Solace. 
EUGENE C. DOLSON. 
God’s plan, I think, is best for all: 
Each life some tears must know; 
In sunlands, where no rain-showers 
fall, 
No flower can ever grow. 


<-> 


Dainty Fancywork. 








Buy a five cent sheet of wadding for 
each six cases. Lay a fancy paper 
napkin on each side of the wadding 
and cut it out in the shape of the nap- 


EMR 4 























FOR CRAVATS OR HANDKERCHIEFS. 


kin, fold a little more than two-thirds 
and work in a fancy stitch up the side 
with heavy silk floss the color of the 
figure in the napkin. In the same 
stitch work the top of the overlap, be- 
ing careful not to catch the under- 
piece. Then pull the wadding on the 
lap in half and putin a pinch of sachet. 








CIIEMISETTE AND COLLAR, 


The illustration here shown is eas- 
ily executed, being done on Persian 
lawn, and combines the popular 
shadow embroidery and eyelet work, 
or, if preferred, it may be worked in 
solid French embroidery. The pat- 
tern may be drawn off on paper and 
then transferred to the lawn, which 
is thin enough ‘to show the pattern 
through, This was designed especially 
for our readers by Mabel Livingston. 





An easy way to remove a cork that 


has slipped down into a bottle is to 
take a fine steel crochet needle, push 
it into the cork, and by the exercise 
of a little skill and patience you will 
be successful in removing it.—[E. M. 

A candle may be made to fit into 
any candlestick if it be dipped in very 
hot water. This will so soften the 
wax that it may be easily pushed into 
a@ candlestick which would otherwise 
be too small for it, and it will be 
neatly and firmly fixed there.—[E. M. 

If you wish to keep ink, mucilage 
or paste from molding, add a small 
quantity of carbolic acid. An ounce 
of the acid put in the whitewash used 
in a cellar, basement or henhouse, 
purifies them.—[E. M. 





Joe: “Did Miss Cashleigh’s father 
attempt to draw you .out when you 
called the other night?’’ 

Fred: “Draw nothing! I was in 
front and he brought up the rear.”— 
{Chicago News. 


MOTHERS 








Made with Dates. 


GRACE F. BARBER. 

Dates and figs, when dried in sugar 
as we have them, have great food 
value and are universally liked. The 
cheapness of dates is also in their 
favor and when used for a dessert they 
have a value far in excess of their 
cost. 

Date cup pudding: Sift together 2 
cups flour, % teaspoon salt and.4 level 
teaspoons baking powder. Rub a 
heaping tablespoon shortening into 14 
cup sugar, add 1 beaten egg, 1 cup 
sweet milk and then the,flour. Have 
six cups well buttered, then take dates 
which have been stoned and cut in 
two, and press them in the bottom 
and around the sides of the cups. If 
the cups have been well greased the 
dates will adhere nicely. Put the bat- 
ter in the cups and steam for one 
hour. These are to be eaten hot with 
liquid sauce or sweetened cream, 

Date pudding: This is to bé used 
cold and can be easily made in this 
way: Take 1 cup dates cut in pieces, 
put them in a double boiler with 1 pt 
boiling water, a little salt, 2 table- 
spoons sugar and stir in enough gra- 
ham flour to make quite a stiff batter. 
Cook a few minutes, then pour out in 
cups which have been wet with cold 
water. Serve cold with plain or 
whipped cream. 

Date pie: Soak % 1b cut dates in 3 
cups milk for % hour, then place on 
the back of the stove where the mix- 
ture will become hot but not cook. 
As soon as hot, press through a strain- 
er, sweeten to taste and let cool while 
making the crust for the pie. Line a 
very deep pie tin with good crust, fill 
it with the mixture already Pre- 
pared and bake until it is firmly set. 
Then cover with a meringue made of 
the stiffly beaten white of an egg and 
a tablespoon of sugar. Brown in a 
quick oven and serve cold. 

Date- bread: When baking white 
bread add % Ib dates cut in pieces to 
one large loaf of bread, bake it in the 
usual way and see how much it will 
be enjoyed by every one. It keeps 
moist for a long time, but unless more 
than one loaf is made, one will not be 
liable to have a chance to test that 
statement. ’ 


Useful Tray—A contrivance known 


in the country as a “strawberry tray” 
is one capable 








r ae of saving the 
Vs housekeeper 
Som many weary 
steps. If there 
are several 





a dishes to come 

or go to the cel- 
lar, stack them on the tray, and take 
all together. Kindling to bring up? 
Fill the tray. China and silver to go 
to the sideboard after washing? Take 
a trayful at a time. To make one, 
take a shallow wooden box about 12x 
19 in ches and 3 inches deep. Go over 
bottom and corners adding nails 
enough to make very strong. Then 
take a broad hoop from a sugar bar- 
rel, saw out a piece 3 ft long, having 
unbroken ends, nail or screw to each 
end of the box, putting little iron 
washers under each nail or screw head, 
and taking care not to split the han- 
dle. Fasten it very securely to avoid 
having any broken china.—[G. T. 
Browne, 








“Bridget,” said Mrs Wanterby, who 
had a couple of prominent people to 
dinner and was trying to make an im- 
pression, “it seems to me the coffee 
looks a trifle weak.” 

“It ain’t the coffee’s fault, ma’am,” 
replied Bridget.. ‘Tis too much crame 
ye put in it. You ain’t used to crame, 
ma’am.”"—[Philadelphia Press, 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


AND 


DAUGHTERS 















Be Careful of Your Hands! 


Yellow ‘soaps will make them red 
and coarse and hard; a source of never- 
ending humiliation and annoyance. 

Ivory Soap adds to their beauty, keeps 
them soft and sweet and dainty. 

For washing dishes, as well as for the 
bath and toilet, it is. the only soap the 


self-respecting housewife will use. 


There is no “ free”’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
99430 Per Cent. Pure 

































Topographic Maps of Your District. 





How many people would like a map 
of the district in which they live? 
Surely there are very many who 
would find convenient such a posses- 
sion. To the people of many districts 
in the U S such a map—accurate, de- 
tailed, and of moderate size—is avail- 
able for the small sum of five cents. 

The U S Geological Survey is mak- 
ing a topographic map of the U S. 
This work has been in progress since 
1882, and about three-tenths of the 
area of the country has been covered. 
When the atlas is finally completed, 
every citizen of the U S may procure 
a federal map of his particular en- 
vironment. 

This great map is being published 
in atlas sheets of convenient size, which 
are designated by the name of a prin- 
cipal town or of some prominent nat- 
ural feature within the district. They 
are sold at 5 cents each when fewer 
than 100 copies are purchased, but 
when they are ordered in lots of 100 
or more copies, whether of the same 
sheet or of different sheets, the price 
is 3 cents each. Applications should 
be accompanied by the cash or by 
postoffice money order (not postage 
stamps) and should be addressed to 
the Director, U S Geological Survey, 
Washington, D C 


- 
=> 


Dark kid gloves can be cleaned and 


freshened by putting a tablespoon of 
flax seed into a little water. When the 
water is thick put the gloves on the 
hands and clean with a cloth dipped 
in the water.—[Mrs H. L. M. 








A man is always anxious to explain 
where he got his bad cold, but he 
isn’t so willing to tell where he got his 
good umbrella. 











Appeared serially in Good 
Heusekeeping during 
1905, sow printed os 6 
beautiful gift book. 








BRIDE’S 
PRIMER 


The drawings, by F. Strothmeno, 
are printed in colors and much en- 
larged from the original size in the 
magazine. 

Dimensions of the book page, 9 b 
12 imches. The text, by Thornton W. 
Burgess, is eupghemented with a 
Pi i te Brides by Tom Mas- 
son, 0 . 


It would make « jolly gift for a bride —any bride 
Detroit Free Press 

One of the most novel and original publications of 
the year. Every Evening, Wilmington, Del. 
It is a large, elaborate, extravagant work, with mag- 
nificent colored illustrations and contains wisdom 
as well as fun. Pittsburg Dispatch. 
The work is one of the most interesting that has bee 
assued in many a San Francisco Chronicle 





y- J 
i i ely book 
It is not only a very amusing but « vere y | 
No bride should be without it. N. ¥. Globe, 





Price, bound in paper boards. - - $1.50 
Price, edition de luxe, cloth cover 
in four colorsand gold - - $2.50 


Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








Selling Agents, - - 489 Lafayette St., Ni. ¥. 














Of the Making of Books 


There is no end. We have made some 
especially suited for farmers. Books that will help 
every farmer to make more out of his farm. Write 
for our complete catalog. We have volumes of stand- 
ard fiction. Ristory, travel. peecz. etc. ORANG 

JUDD COMPANY, 3 fayette Place, New 
York; Marquette Bidg., Chicago; Springfield, Mass. 
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Between the Blue 
and the Grey 


Mary McCrae Culter. 


sYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 
Rer Kenneth Gordon is called from Indiana to 
preside over & church in Fairhaven, Ky, just pre- 
gious to the war, His parishioners were largely 
yealthy planters. He is young and talented and 
enters into his work with enthusiasm. He finds 
the Henderson home especially attractive, but will 
pot allow himself to become one of the suitors for 
the hand of Jessie Henderson, having learned that 
there is general understanding that she will some 
gay become the bride of Howard Bentley, a former 
Igymate and wealthy planter, He becomes jealous 
of Gordon and avers that the latter is not in sym- 
gothy with the South. Meanwhile national affairs 
reach @ climax, Gordon is compelled to declare 
himself and is loyal to the Union. He is dis- 
gissd from his church and accepts appointment 
gschaplain in Union army. Jessie Henderson meets 
him just before his departure. She refuses to have 
gsthing to do with him. Two years later, in the 
gamo place, she comes upon him, rough, unkempt 
and with a sprained foot. He has a great sum of 
goney, pay of Union soldiers, which he is to 
@liver to their families in that vicinity. The 
guerrillas have heard of it and are looking for 
bim. Jessie helps him to Aunt Chioe’s cabin on 
ber father’s plantation. A young Confederate officer, 
Capt Anderson, stationed near Fairhaven, became 
en open admirer of Jessie and visited frequently 
at her home, encouraged by her friendliness of 
ghich she made @ pretense, for diplomatic reascys. 
Qne evening Capt Anderson announces that he was 
informed that a Union chaplain is hiding somewhere 
io the neighborhood and that he carries with him 
a large sum of money, He has sent to Nashville 
for troop to aid im the search for the chaplain. 
Jesie goes to Aunt Chioe’s cabin to warn Gordon 
that soldiers are posted every night to watch for 
him. Gordon vetoes several of Jessie’s schemes to 
gave him, saying that he will mot have her y . 
goy tisks on his account. The next evening Capt 
Anderson informs Jessie that he will have to report 
at Nashville, but must make a final search for 
the “skulking parson’’ ere he leaves, He.asks per- 
to’ search the negro quarters, beginning 


ssion 
vith the Henderson cabins. Jessie herself gives the 
required permission, claiming that her father is 
too ill to see the captain. While the latter steps 
eat on the balcony for a moment to speak to his 


troops, Jessie notifies Jim that the guerrillas will 
garch the cabins, and returns to the parlor, captain 
being unaware that she had ever left it. Jessie 
asks to accompany the captain and his troops while 
the search is going om) They find various darkies 
gmusing themselves in Aunt Chioe’s cabin, and 
Aunt Chloe appeals to Jessie for some remedy for 


“poh ol Unc’ Eph, who done fell an’ twis’ his 
foot.” Uncle Eph is Kenneth Gordon, lying in bed, 
Gsguised with a black sheepskin and some soot. 
Jesie quickly takes the hint and addresses “‘Uncle 
Eph,” who pretends to be asleep, Capt Anderson 


4 completely deceived and extends his search else- 
where, returning a little later to report his efforts 


LILLESS. 


as ir 


CHAPTER IX. 

HEN Jessie questioned 
m Aunt Chloe the next 
morning, the old wo- 
man said: “Massa Gor- 
don done tole me dem 
g’rillas gwine to search 
de cabins some day, an 





he ax me ‘What I 
gwine do wif him?’ 
An’ I says ‘Bress yo’ 


soul, honey, I gwine mek a niggah ob 
* yo’.” Then he say, ‘Whar yo’ gwine to 
git niggah wool for me?’ An’ I tell 
him, ‘I got a sheep pelt in de loft 
that'll mek lubly ha’ar,.” He helped 
me fix it all ready, so’s any time he 
could git it on in a hurry, an’ he cut 
he’s beard short an’ stubbly. Then 
we tell Jim; and Lize Ann an’ Cindy 
an’ Gawge Washin'’ton what they 
gwine do. 

“When Jim tole us de g’rillas was 
heah, we got Unc’ Eph to bed in a 
hurry. We was skeered Ole Massa 
might come wif them, but we lowed 
you'd manage that. But you came 
instid, an’ helped pull sheep’s wool 
ovah Marse Captain’s eyes. Ha ha!’’ 
Jessie laughed too. Then she said: 

“But where was the money? In the 
bed with ‘Uncle Eph’ ?” 

Aunt Chloe chuckled. 

“Bress you! No. What for we put 
it whar de g’rillas shore git it ef dey 
fin’ Mistah Gordon? Lize Ann an’ 
Cindy an’ me chuck dem money let- 
tahs inside ouah waists, an’ Jim an’ 
Gawge Washin’ton hab deir shirts 
stuff plum full too. Mistah Gordon 
he says, ‘Ef dem rebs git me, you tek 
dem iettahs to Miss Jessie. She tek 
ca-ah of dem foh me, an’ sen’ dem to 
dey folks.’ Mistah Gordon’s foot ’s 
lots bettah today. He soon git ’roun’ 
lak well folks, den he gwine away foh 
800d, so he say, honey.” 

It was not long until Aunt Chloe’s 
words came true. The injured foot 
being restored to almost usual strength 
by Aunt Chioe’s faithful doctoring, 
Gordon declared his intention . of 
leaving his long-enforced retreat. 

“Why must you go?” cried Jessie 
in dismay.. He smiled involuntartly. 
x “Why should I stay?” he asked. 
The money for this region is all dis- 
tributed. I must gradually work up 
toward Louisville. Affairs at the front 
are becoming so desperate’ for the 


EVENINGS. 


South that but little attention will be 
given to me any more, if I am cau- 
tious. My task will soon be ended, as 
will also the war. When these troubles 
are all over, when peace is declared 
and the first bitterness of defeat is 
passed, may I come again, Jessie? 
Come openly, as—your friend?” 

“No war has ever come between us. 
You have been my friend all the 
time,” she answered quickly. 


“And you will bid me Godspeed 
this time?” 


The flush rose to her cheek and 
brow. 

“I was unkind and unjust,” she 
said. “I did not understand your mis- 
sion. ,I thought you were going to 
fight against my brother and my 
friends, and I could not bear it. I 
wanted you to be on our side, and it 
hurt me because you were not. But 
now, mm all clear conscience I can say, 
‘God keep you, and bring you again 
in peace.’” 

While these things were going on in 
Kentucky, momentous events were 
taking place in other parts of the land. 
Sherman had completed his march to 
the sea, and swung around to the as- 
sistance of Grant and the Army of the 
Potomac. Lee has been closely in- 
vested, and the doom of the Confeder- 
ate government was sealed. At New 
Orleans and in Tennessee affairs 
reached their culmination. Ere many 
months the long, costly, terrible war 
was over, peace was declared, and the 
country turned to the. work of re- 
adjustment. Joy and grief were min- 
gled all over the land, for North and 
South shared alike in the losses they 
bad sustained in the cruel carnage. 

Grief had darkened the Henderson 
home for Dick had fallen before Rich- 
mond. 

Howard Bentley had returned to 
take up a life greatly at variance from 
the care-free one of his early days, 
and to reconstruct his shattered for- 
tunes as best he could. 

“I cannot ask you to marry me now, 
Jessie, for my home is not ready and 
my fortune is gone. But some day ere 
very long I hope to make a home for 
you. Will you wait for me?” he asked 
one evening. Jessie shook her head 
sadly. = 

“The difference in your fortune 
would make no difference with me— 
if I loved you. You have always been 
my friend, and I hope I may always 
consider you as such; but I do not love 
you as a girl should love the man she 


marries. So do not ask me ‘to wait 
for you,’ since waiting would do no 
good.” 


“You loved me when I went away. 
You commissioned me as your knight. 


What has wrought this change? Who 
has come between us?” he cried. 
“No one has come between us. You 


had been my playmate and brother- 
friend. You are my brother-friend 
still. I did not know my own heart 
when you went away, but I know it 
now, and so I say I can never marry 
ou.” 

r “Then you love some one else?” 

“Ten” 

‘And that one is—?"” 

“Kenneth Gordon.” 

“What! A Henderson love an abo- 
litionist, a traitor, a spy?” 

“You wrong him when you call him 
such names. He was none of the 
three. He was always for peace. He 
shed no blood. He carried no arms. 
He held no hatred in his heart.” 

Howard was silent for a moment. 

“Where is he now?” he asked. 

“I do not know.” 

“Do you never hear from him?” 

*“No.”* 

“Does he know that you love him?” 

“No.” 

“Then why do you waste your life in 
lonely waiting?” 

“Because I know that he loves me. 
Because he said that some day he 
would come again. 
come, I will still wait. 
for no one else now.” 

She ended with a ring of sadness in 
her voice, and Howard, recognizing 
the hopelessness of his case, turned 
away. 

“Another defeat for the South. I 
said that man would bear watching,” 
he murmured. 

A few months after Dick Hender- 
son’s body had been brought bome and 
buried, old Colonel Henderson was also 
laid to rest. Disheartened by the 
losses of war times, broken by the de- 
feat of the cause he had so ardently 
espoused, crushed by the death of his 
son, he left his defeats and disap- 
pointments behind him and went 


I could care 


AT HOME 


away to dwell in The Kingdom of 
Peace. 

The care of the large plantation fell 
solely upon Jessie, and perhaps it was 
well for the girl that the burden came 
to distract her thoughts and employ 
her energies. A number of the old 
slaves still made their homes upon the 
plantation, and for small wages they 


“contentedly tilled the fields which they 


formerly worked as slaves. 

A year had passed since Kenneth 
Gordon had bidden Jessie adieu. In 
all that time he made no attempt to 
see her or to hold any communica- 
tion with her. While times were un- 
settled, and the bitterness of conflict 
still upon the land, he deemed it wiser 
for him to stay away. 

“Colonel Henderson has doubtless 
learned this, that I dared to hide my- 
self on his premises while working for 
the cause he hated. He may have 
learned the part Jessie took in shield- 
ing me from the Confederates and 
helping me in mv _ mission. If he 
knows all this, it is useless for me to 
attempt even to see her. He would 
never allow her to marry me. Time 
is a great healer. I can afford to wait, 
and if Jessie cares for me as I believe 
she does, she will wait also. After 
a while her father may be willing to 
forgive and to receive me.” 

The young minister sought and 
found a new field of service in a 
promising Louisville church, and with 
patient hope he began to prepare a 
home in which some day he hoped to 
bring the bride of his heart. 

One day he chanced to meet a friend 
from Fairhaven, and through him 
learned of the changes that had taken 
place in that community. He had 
known of Dick Henderson’s death, but 
the news of the Colonel's decease came 
as a shock to the young man, who 
had always been his friend. All other 
items of news were soon forgotten be- 
fore the absorbing interest of this one. 

Two days later Jessie Henderson 
Was summoned to her parlor to meet 
“a friend.”” With. bounding heart she 
obeyed the summons, hoping that at 
last the one for whom she waited had 
come. A tall handsome man in a 
clergyman’s dress rose at her en- 
trance and came forward to meet her. 
She held out her hands to him with a 


glad cry: 
“O Kenneth! I knew you would 
come.” 
————.V.17.—_— 


Making a Washing Machine—Very 
few people have any idea of what a 
busy place a washing machine factory 
is. A few items in regard to the fac- 
tory of the H. F. Brammer Co, Daven- 
port Ia, where the celebrated O K 
washer is made, will probably interest 
Louisiana red 


you: It is made of 
cypress, thoroughly kiln dried. The 
lumber is started in the kiln at a 


temperature of 80 degrees, which is 
gradually increased all the while for 
ten days, when it reaches 125 degrees 
and the lumber is taken out perfectly 
dry. Sorting, planing, corrugating, 
etc, follow in regular order. Three 
large buildings, each with two floors, 
are used, and on each of the six floors 
there are at all times 350 machines in 
various stages of construction. As 
soon as one group is finished, crated 
and shipped, a floor is cleared, each 
of the others is advanced a step, and 
a new set is started on its way. The 
O K washer is one of the best and the 
way in which it is built has much to 
do with its great and growing popular- 
ity. Many hundreds, perhaps thous- 
ands, readers of this paper, can tes- 
tify to its value from personal expe- 
rience. The O K washers are finding 
their way to all parts of the world. 





My husband insists on buying a 
farm and moving us to a place where 
I do not want to live; he will pay no 
attention to my desires and allows me 


If he does not—~ no money to clothe myself or child; I 


have no say about anything, and have 
© live in the most uncomfortable, out 
of the way places. Has a wife no 
rights? What can I do to help my- 
self?—[E. J. S., N D. 


Miss Oldun: Oh! Mr Rashe, this is 


so sudden! You must give me time to 
consider. 
Mr Rashe: “You’re—you haven't 


much to spare, have you?”’—T[Cleve- 
land Leader. 





Many a man gains the upper kand |) 


by using underhand methods. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” | 
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BUILDING FOOD 


To Bring the Babies Around. 


When a little human machine (or a 
large one) goes wrong, nothing is so 
important as the selection of food to 
bring it around again. 

“My little baby boy fifteen months 
old had pneumonia, then came brain 
fever, and no sooner had he got over 
these than he began to cut teeth and, 
being so weak, he was frequently 
thrown into convulsions,” says a 
Colorado mother. 

“I decided a change might help, so 
took him to Kansas City for a visit. 
When we got there he was so very 
weak when he would cry he would 
yg away and seemed like he would 

e. 

“When I reached my sister’s home 
she said immediately that we must 
feed him Grape-Nuts and, although I 
had never used the food, we got some 
and for a few days gave him just the 
juice of Grape-Nuts and milk. He got 
stronger so quickly we were soon feed- 
ing him the Grape-Nuts itself and in 
a wonderfully short time he fattened 
right up and became strong and well. 

“That showed me something worth 
knowing and, when later on my girl 
came, I raised her on Grape-Nuts and 
she is a strong, healthy baby and has 
been. You will see from the little 
photograph I send you what a strong, 
chubby youngster the boy is now, but 
he didn’t look anything like that be- 
fore we found this nourishing food. 
Grape-Nuts nourished him back to 
strength when he was so weak he 
couldn't keep any other food on his 
stomach.” Name given by Postum 
Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more 
sturdy and healthy condition upon 
Grape-Nuts and cream. The food 
contains the elements nature demands, 
from which to make the soft gray 
filling in the nerve centres and brain. 
A well fed brain and strong, sturdy 
nerves absolutely insure a healthy 
body. 

Look in pkgs for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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w We val without a cent 
ttn Dats FREE TRIAL.” 

Gall col prise, De noe baw? 
Eli GxCLE CO., Dept-H.6Chicage 








Cured 


Sour Stomach, Beiching, Water 
Brash, Heartburn, relieved with 1 


Gose @od permanentiy cured by 
pria Tablets, Give 
vigor to the digestive 





: tablets 48c. postpaid. With eachbox we 
send rasu l week's treatment Jaynes Laxatone Tabiets. 


Jaynes Medicine Co., Dept 2 Boston, Mass 











WILD WITH ITCHING HUMOR 


Eruption Broke Out in Spots All Over 
Body—Cured at Expense of Only 
$1.26—Thanks Cuticura Remedies. 


“The Cuticura Remedies cured me 
of my skin disease, and I am very 
thankful to you. My trouble was 
eruption of the skin, which broke out 
in spots all over my body, and caused 
a continual itching, which -nearly 
drove me wild at times. I got medi- 
cine of a doctor, but it did not cure 
me, and when I saw in a paper your 
adv, I sent to you for the Cuticura 
book and I studied my case in it. I 
then went to the drug store and 
bought one cake of Cuticura Soap, one 
box of Cuticura Ointment and one vial 
of Cuticura Pills. From the first ap- 
plication I received relief. I used the 
first set and two extra cakes of Cuti- 
cura Soap, and was completely cured. 
I had suffered for two years, and I 
again thank Cuticura for my cure. 
Claude N. Johnson, Maple Grove 
Farm, R. F. D. 2, Walnut, Kan., June 
15, oa 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








dresses. 


at the price. 


Simpson-Ed. 


Simpson - Eddystone’ 


Shepherd Plaids 


Nothing more appropriate and 
becoming for Spring and Summer 
Surely no more durable, 
economical and attractive material 


Ask your dealer for 
dpstone Shepherd Plaids. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. . 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia ~ 
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E Gold Coin R a 
Oven O OInN Nanges ‘rai 
mom- This well-known line of Stoves and Ranges which has been standard 
eters for nearly fifty years, we will sell direct to the user at 


Wholesale Prices 


safely delivered, freight prepaid, highly polished, ready to 
put in your home, with the privilege of 


Return stove at our expense if not satisfied and we will return 
your money at once. 
stove ever offered at the wholesale price, Write for our Free 
Catalogue. It tells all about stoves, and gives wholesale price on each, 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE ©0., 1 ak &t., Troy, N. ¥. - 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 


A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 


Gold Coin is the first Standard Trade-Marked 
ustra’ 
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The market is flooded with poor washing machines. 
etc. That is not the cheapest wi 
of them are expensive and provoking in the long run. 


free offers, premiums, 
to geta thoroughly reliable washer. Most 
Get a guaranteed 


washer, made by the reliable manufacturer. That's what we want to say to 


ju about 
a a 


ROTARY 
ASHER. 


It’s the easiest washer to operate, the simplest to under- 


stand. Our 


arantee is tacked insi 


eof every machine. 


The U. K. Washer will handle your biggest washing and 
do it so much betterthat you cannot aftord not to have one. 
A beautiful machine, too, painted in maroon and fitted 
with gilded hoops. No by poy because the lumber is 


Louisiana Red Cypress. The li 


is steam proof. 


SEND US YOUR NAME TODAY. 
Also the name and address of your dealer. We'll tell you where 
and how to get the O. K. washer, and full particulars.’ Address the 


ry. 
1446 Rockingham Road, 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG, COMPANY, 
Davenport, Iowa. 








Sent Free 


Get the Jewel Book of 
Steel Ranges Before you 
Postal brings it. 


This trade- 
mark insures 


7 
Y highest quality Buy. 
Tells things you want to know before invest- 


ing a penny in asteel range. Shows how you 
can ebsolutely certain to get the best. 
Pictures features that insure great fuel sav- 
ing, wonderful durability, convenience 
and economy. 


Jewel 


Steel Ranges 
(Sold by leading 
dealers 
everywhere) 


Are different. Made 

with double walls 

of steel instead of 

8 single thickness. 

Sciertifically con- 

structed fire boxes. Direct flueconstruction. Trussed 
top plates that cannot warp orcrack. A score of other 
improvements that save you money and worry. Jewel 
Steel ges outlast all others. Sold at prices which 
give you Jewel quality without extra expense. A post 
card will bring information how you can examine 
samples without expense or trouble. 

rite for the Jewel Book Today. 
Address Dept. 


Detroit Stove Works 


“ Largest Stove 





in the World” CHICAGO 
Ree er 
HARVESTING 
FRUIT = 
MARKETING | 


vy F. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 

Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are many oks on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and os. etc, ete. ‘The 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold 
storage are especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can afford 
to be without this most valuable book, Illustrated, 
hes, pages. Cloth. Price postpaid..§L0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. 
rquette Building, hioago, Tl. 
eee 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





you ever did - before. 





double the chance of giving 
pleasure with frozen desserts— 


makes 2 flavors 
at 1 freezing. 


And lessen the work,too—instead 
of tiresome turning simply rock 
a@ lever back and forth, sitting 
down to it if you wish. 


Made by the makers of the Light- 
ning, Gem and Blizzard Freezers, the 
American Twin has all their patented 
improvements:—durable pails bound 
with electric welded wire hoops, cans 
with drawn steel bottom that cannot & 
fall out and automatic scrapers, in- 
suring velvety, smooth cream; and, in 
addition, has unique divided can, 
double dasher and rocking lever. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the American Twin Freezer. 

Book, “Frozen Sweets,” by 
Mrs. Rorer, FREE. ; 

North Bros, Mfg.Co., Philadelphia, 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Cornets, Trumpets, Olar- 
ionets, Violins, Mandolins, etc. Lyon 

& Healy's “Own Make” Instruments 
are the Standard of America. > Write 

for Catulogue, mailed free. Gives low- 
prices on 15,000 musical articles. 

on & Healy Quality is far superior to 
imitations. Zstablished 1x64, Instruments 
} sent on Approval, Monthly Payments. <= 
LYON & HEALY, G8Adams St., Chicage 
World’e Largest Musto House, Write today. 


A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 








YOUNG AND OLD 





The Prince of Currant Puddings. 
MRS E. M. WILLIAMS. 
Take the foot of a kine 
And chop very fine, 
And when 'tis well ground, 
Add currants, one pound; 
Eight ounces of bread 
Through a colander shred, 
Six ounces of suet 
And a nutmeg add to it. 
Eight eggs beaten thin 
I would have you put in. 
To this add some salt, 
And ‘twill be without fault; 
With sugar, one handful, 
*Twill all make a panful. 
Three hours you must boil it— 
One more would not spoil it. 
When d:shed for the table, 
You may add, if you’re able, 
Some butter and wine, 
And then you may dine. 
N B—This is a rich and appetizing 
dish, although a -very old recipe. 





APPLE SNOW. 


Grate a medium-sized tart apple. 
peeled, and set aside. Whip stiff the 
white of 1 egg with a pinch of salt, 
then add 1 tablespoon of the grated 
apple, alternating with a cup of sugar 
a little at a time until sugar and ap- 
ple have been quite used, then con- 


; tinue beating until] the snow has ris- 


en to at least 1% pts in quantity, for it 
will swell surprisingly. Cooked apples 
may also be used, in same proportion, 
the pulp of one apple to each white 
of egg. Chopped dates or nuts may be 
added or fresh grated cocoanut, all 
giving increased food value of their 
individual types. This snow may be 
served ice-cold as it is, or browned in 
the oven, hot. 

TWO NEW WAYS TO BAKE APPLES. 

Peel thin and core well then place 
in deep pan, allowing heaping table- 
spoon sugar and % cup water for 
each apple. In the center of each ap- 
ple place a teaspoon of chopped nuts 
and strip of lemon or orange peel, 
and over the whole sprinkle cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Bake very slowly. Or, 
fill the centers with honey and tea- 
spoon of butter instead of the nuts 
and sugar. 


A New Way to Cook Liver—When 
liver is tough, as it is sometimes in 
spite of your most careful selection, 
try this way of cooking it: Run slices 
through the food-chopper, using the 
medium disk, drop it by the spoon- 
ful into a basin of bread crumbs, turn 
it over and dip it out into a frying-pan 
of hot fat not as deep as for fritters 
but enough to have plenty when the 
pats are turned, which will be as 
soon as they are crisp on one side. 
After a few minutes put them care- 
fully into a greased pan and set them 
in the oven to get done clear through. 
We found this a great improvement 
over the usual way of cooking liver. 
I had more than we could use at one 
meal, so the next day I made a rich 
milk gravy and heated the balance of 
the liver pats in it, serving them pip- 
ing hot, which we liked even better 
than the first. Try this if you want 
a treat.—[H. C. 








Salmon Sandwiches—Mash half a 


can of salmon to a paste, taking out 
skin and bones. Add a raw egg 
beaten, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 2 
of cream or milk—if milk, use more 
butter—salt, pepper, mustard and 
lemon juice to taste. Mix thoroughly 
together and spread Between thin 
Slices of bread, trim and cut into 
triangles.—[Caroline C. Shea. 


Raisin Nut Rice Cakes—Boil % Ib 


rice until tender, and allow it to cool. 
Then add % Ib each of chopped nuts 
and chopped raisins; mix well to- 
gether. Add 1 well beaten egg and 
form into balls. Dip in the white of 
egg, then in grated cake crumbs (stale 
sponge cake is best) Drop in hot 





lard and cook to a golden brown. 
Serve with whipped cream.—[Mrs 
Buck. ° 





Use a Pancake Shovel when baking 
cookies. With it they are easily 
handled, both before and after bak- 
ing.—[Mrs George Gray. 





When stoning raisins, rub a little 
butter on the fingers and knife. It 
will relieve the task of raisin-seeding 
of its stickiness and discomfort. 




















News from the Clubs, 


The clubs continue to grow and 
Mames are being added to the lists 





each day. Planting is completed and 
reports indicate that the grain is 
growing nicely, although the 


pesca 

has been very late in most states, Witt 

the coming of warm days the boys ang 

girls have become more interesteq in 

their gardens and are busy putting 

them into the shape for a fine crop. 
CARE OF THE GARDEN. 

The best grain can only be grow 
where good soil and culture is syp. 
plied. Don’t forget the fertilizer, jf 
you did not get it on the ground be. 
fore planting, apply a light coat now 
and rake it in between the rows. Keep 
down the weeds. Watch, for insects, 
cutworms, grubs, etc, may cut down 
your corn. Feed them with poison on 
some wheat bran. If the summer jg 
very dry, water the plat occasionally, 


sprinkling at night. For a late crop, 
if you have room plant some cowpeas 
and soy beans. These can be planted 
anytime in June and will grow rapidly, 
They are fine plants to cultivate as 


they grow quickly and have 
blossoms. 
ARRANGE CLUB MEETINGS. 

During the summer plan several 
meetings of your club at the school, or 
the home of some member. Make a 
picnic of it, taking school lunches 
along. Have games and then compare 
notes on grain gardens. If possibe, 
have the teacher atend the meetings 
and take part in the exercises. 

Remember that new memberships 
may still be sent in and each wil! get 
a badge. It is quite late to plant 
grains now, but it is not impossible to 
grow corn after June 15. In some lo- 
calities small grains may be made to 
mature after that date. 


A Letter Worth Thinking Over. 


I hope I may be allowed a word on 
the question of farm versus city. 
Every American boy or gir! has the 
right of an education. If Jimmy At- 


Sweet 











water has finished at the schoo! near 
his home and wishes more education, 
he has a right to leave his home for 
the city. But if he wishes to go to 


the city to escape work, it would be 
better for him to remain on the farm. 
He says he intends to be someone in 


the city, and, by that, I suppose he 
means respected. But he cannot be 
respected without working. 3y his 


letter I thought he wished to go to the 


city to study and work, and not to 
play. Most of our great men and 
women were born on a farm, but if 
they had always remained there, 
would the world ever have heard of 


them ? 

Now for the farm. It certainly has 
a place in the world, for what would 
the city do, without its products? On 
the other hand, what would the farm- 
ers do, without the city? Someone 
has to be in the city, and if Jimmy 
wishes it, why not he as well as any- 
one else? Different people have dif- 
ferent thoughts. If Jimmy thinks the 
city is the best place and wishes to be 
respected there, let him go to the city, 
obtain an education, and stay there. 
If R. A.-E. likes the farm better than 
the city, let her finish college, or leave 
without finishing, go to the farm and 
remain there. Jimmy may change his 
opinion when he goes to the city, 
it may be changed already, but don't 
let us discourage him. 

Anyone who thinks so, can be re- 
spected and be somebody in any place, 
but it is better to take the work you 
like and be successful than to take 
the work you don’t like and be un- 
successful. I am 12 years old, am at- 
tending high school.—[Lola M. Snook, 

————.Qjoo—_\— 

The ship of state always seems to be 
in a mighty bad state if we listen to 
the schemes of candidates to rescue It. 





Cheerfulness is a little maid who is 
welcomed in all circles of society. 
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The Home 


Our Pattern Offer. 





There is often a question in the 
mind of the home dressmaker as to 
how the effect of smartness, which is 
seen in the creations of the fashion- 


able modiste, may be realized in her 
own modest attempts. “Practice 
makes perfect,” and the home dress- 








Nos 6301—6477—A Simple Gown, 
Embroidery Trimmed. Pattern sizes: 
Skirt (6301), 20 to 80 inches; Waist 
((477), 32 to 42 inches. 
maker may turn out stylish gowns, 
too, if she will choose proper designs. 
Hand embroidery was never more pop- 
wiar than at present, and being so 
dainty and attractive, few will want 





No 4017—Child’s Box Pleated Sum- 
mer Dress. Pattern sizes 4 to 8 years. 


to be without some of it in their own 
gowns. _The costume shown here (Nos 
6301-6477) is simply made and well 


adapted to development by the home 
sewer, 


and wide bands 


match adorn the circular skirt and 





waist front. 
a narrow fulled lace or be left plain. 
In the medium size the pattern calls 
for 7% yards of 36-inch goods for the 
entire gown. 

A PLAIN LITTLE FROCK. 


The body portion of the dress] 
may be of linen or batiste, all-over | 
embroidery serve for yoke and cuffs, | 
of embroidery to | 


Dressmaker™ 


These may be edged with 


The dainty childish gowns which 
are so pretty and becoming are often 
most charming when least adorned. 
These are quite easy for any woman to 
fashion at home. The more origin- 
ality there is shown in the develop- 
ment the more choice they are. Here 
is a small gown, No 4017, which relies 
chiefly upon its box pleats for adorn- 
ment. These are stitched from yoke 
to waistline and allowed to form the 
fullness of the skirt. The fanciful 
yoke may be of lace or the material. 
The neck may be high or in round 
outline, and the long sleeves may be 
replaced by a short puff if desired, a 
belt or ribbon sash may girdle the 
waist. Any seasonable fabric may 
serve as material. In the medium size 
2% yards of 36-inch material are 
needed for development of this dress. 

A PRETTY DRESS FOR BABY. 


Though the tiny maid’s frocks may 
be simple, they should be dainty and 
attractive just the same. Here is 





No 4026—Gown for the Little One. 
Pattern sizes 2 to 6 years. 


sketched a little gown, No 4026, of 
white Persian lawn, with a square 
yoke of tucks and embroidery. A 
shaped bertha forms a pretty and 
suitable adornment and adds breadth 
to the little one’s shoulders. A narrow 
collar with a lace edge or the gathered 
lace alone may finish the neck. The 
dress is one very easily put together 
and may be made as simple or elabo- 
rate as desired. The design may be 
carried out in gingham or any of the 
sheer and seasonable fabrics. For the 
medium size 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial are needed. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





After making boiled chocolate frost- 
ing put a cup of milk into the sauce- 
pan in which the frosting was cooled 
and put it on the stove. Stir what- 
ever chocolate remains on the sides 
of the saucepan into the milk, and 
when it is hot you will have a good 
cup of chocolate.—[Mrs L. C. S. 


BUSY FINGERS 
Weiglity Professional Endorsements. 
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roots, ghee pam ag lyceric extracts 
r. 


of which make up iéroe’s Golden 
teas very’ have the strongest 
kind of Mment by scores of lead- 


ing’ niedital writers of all the several 


schools of practice, a brief glance at 
the standard works on Materia Medica 
will show. Of Golden Seal root, which 


is one of the prominent ingredients of 
“Golden Medical Discovery ,” Dr. Roberts 
Bartholow, of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, says: “Very useful as a stom- 
achic (stomach) tonic and in atonic 


dyspepsia. Cures gastric (stomach) 
ca and headaches accompanying 
same.” He also mentions catarrh of 


the gall duet, jaundice and constipa- 
tion as di which use of 
Golden Seal root overeomes; also 
catarrh of the intestines, even when 


it has ded to ulcerstion, is 
remarkalfy "benefited by Hydrastis 
(Golden root). 

Dr. Grover Coe, of New York, says: 
“ Hydrastle (Golden Seal root) exer- 
cises an especial jnfluence over mu- 
cous surfaces. Upon the liver it 
acts with equal certainty and ef- 
ficacy. As @ cholagogue (liver invig- 
orator), it has few equals.” Dr. Coe 
aleo advises it for affections of the 
spleen and other abdominal viscera 
generally, and for scrofulous and gland- 
ular diseases, cutaneous eruptions, in- 
digestion, debility, chronic diarrhea, 
constipation, also in several affections 


= to women, and in all chronic 
angeme of the liver; also for 
chronic inflammation of bladder, for 
which Dr. Coe says “it is one of the 


most reliable agents of cure.” 

Prof. Hobart A. Hare, M. D., of the 
University of Pa., says of Golden Seal 
root that itis “of service in chronio ca- 
tarrh of the stomach and bowels, follow- 
ing abuse of alcohol, and as @ tonic after 
malarial fever.” He further says, it ‘‘has 
a distinct anti-malarial influence.”” Also 


as “a curative agent in chronic dyspepsia.” 
Prof, Laurence Johnson, M. D., of 


Doctors Barton and Tully recom- 


tonie and as an alterative in dis- 
eased conditions of the mucous mem- 


branes. 

Prof. John King, M. D., late of Cin- 
cinnati, author of the AMERICAN Dis- 
PENSATORY, gives it a prominent place 
age medicinal agerits, reiterates all 

~ 
it, as does Prof. John M. Scudder, 
M. D., late of Cincinnati. Dr. Scud- 


der says: 
of food. means the blood is 
enriched, * the consequent 


improvement on the glandular and 


pee 


nervous ms are natural results,” 
Dr. Soudder further says, “in relation 
ite eral effect upon the system, 


° no medioine in use about which | 


thereSis such general wnanimity of 

intom. It ig wniversally regarded as 
the tonic, ujetul in all ebilitated 
* +# n” 


Department, University | 
Bi, ., ually loud in his 


P of iden Beal root, especially | 
or its to off in convalescence | 


writers have said about | 
| tended by marked, or 


That the several;Americany medicinal’, 


| blended 


“good in all catarrhal] conditions, eto., and | 


from te diseases and ite special 
tonic uence upon mucous surfaces | 
and upon the gall bladder. 


mended Golden Seal root as a pure. 


‘to Dr. R. V. Pieree, Buffalo, 


“I¢ stimulates the digestive | 
and increases the assimilation | 


| “Golden Medical 
| relied upon to do all 


lof Queen’s root,’ Stone root, 
| Cherry bark, Bloodroot, Mandrake root 


Prof. Finley Ellingwood, M. D. of 
Bennett Medical College, Chicago, says 
of Golden Seal root: “It is a most sa- 
perior remedy in catarrhal gastritris (in- 
flameation of the stomach), chronic con- 
stipation, general debility, in convales- 
cence from protracted fevers, in pros- 
trating night-sweats. // is an imporiant 
remedy in disorders of the distinetly fem- 
inine organs.” (Thisagent, Golden Seal 
root, is an important ingredient of Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription for wom- 
an’s weaknesses, as wellas of the “Gold- 
en Medical Discovery.’’) Dr. Ellingwood 
continues, “in a// catarrhal conditions it 
is useful.” 

Much more, did space permit, could 
be quoted from prominent authorities 


| as to the wonderful curative properties 
| possessed by Golden Seal root. 


We want to assure the reader that 
iscovery” can’ be 
that is claimed for 
Golden Seal root in the cure of all the 
various diseases as set forth in the 
above brief extracts, for its most 
rominent and important ingredient is 
Bolden Seal root. This agent is, how- 
ever, strongly reinforced, and its cura- 
tive action greatly enhanced by the 
addition, in just ihe right re 
ac 


and chemically pure glycerine. All of 
these are happily and harmoniously 
into a moet perfect phar- 
maceutical compound, now favorably 
known throughout most of the civilized 
countries of the world. Bear in mind 
that each and every ingredient entering 
in the “Discovery” has received the 
endorsement of the leading medical 
men of our land, who extol each article 
named above {n the highest terms. 
What other medicine put up for sale 
through druggiste can show any such 
professional endorsement? For dys- 
pepsia, liver troubles, all chronic catar- 
rhal affections of whatever name or 
nature, lingering coughs, bronchial, 
throat and lung affections, the “ Dis- 
covery” can be relied upon as @ sover- 
eign remedy. 

y reading the little book noted 
below any one will readily see the 
applicability of the “Golden Medica: 
Discovery” to the cure of all the fore- 
going list of diseases as well as many 
other chronic affections, especially 
those of the heart, kidneys, bladder, 
skin and blood. 

A little book of extracts treating of 
all the several ingredients entering into 
Dr. Pierce’s medicines, being extracts 
from standard medical works, of the 
different schools of practice will be 
mailed free to any one asking (by postal 
card or letter), for the same, addressed 

N. Y., and 
iving the writer’s full post-office ad- 
Sees plainly written. 

In cases of chronic ailments, at- 
reistent, con- 
stipation, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pelleta 
should be taken conjointly with the 
use of the “Golden Medical Discov- 
ery,” to regulate the bowels. They act 
in harmony with the “ Discovery,” and 
will be found to be a most valuable 
laxative, or, in fuller doses a cleans- 


a. 
odophyllin, the active medicinal 
rinciple of Mandrake root, enters 


argely into,the composition of the lit- 
tle sugar - coated « Pellete ” in fact is 
one of their chief ingredients, They 
regulate the liver, stomach and bowels. 
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